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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LECTURE-ROOM. 


Among the first lectures given by the late Dr. Noyes to 
the students of theology were those on the Creation, the 
Deluge, and the difficult passage comprised in the first four 
verses of the sixth chapter of Genesis. For it was not his 
mode, as the manner of some commentators is, to dilate on 
the easy paragraphs. He preferred to leave these to convey 
their natural signification to the thoughtful reader. The 
dark places which throw the shadow of doubt and obscurity 
beyond their own limits, he endeavored to illumine; and 
many will gratefully recall with me the lucidness of his 
explanations, the manifest desire to convey the exact mean- 
ing of the original, and the candor with which he expressed 
his own convictions. His evident wish was that his own 
conclusions, though arrived at only after the most careful 
study, should serve but as standards of comparison and 
helps to independent thought. The first lecture in the 
course was on the authorship of the Pentateuch,— “ Was it 
written by Moses?” Dr. Noyes’ reply to his own question 
was: Moses manifestly did not write the whole and every 
part,—surely not the verses in which his own death and 
burial are recorded; and it is scarcely less evident that he 
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could not have penned the characterization, “* Now this man 
Moses was very meek.” The laws prescribing the gathering 
of the people at stated feasts have reference to a central 
religious home, which did not exist until centuries after the 
death of Moses; not until David with a strong hand drove 
the Jebusites from their almost impregnable stronghold, and 
Jerusalem, beautiful for situation, rose on the holy mountain. 
The theory of Dr. Noyes on the subject of the origin and the 
growth to their present completeness of these five books was 
not unlike that presented by Dr. Gottheil to the ministers 
assembled last October at Providence ; namely, that on the 
Mosaic foundation there arose the work of successive genera- 
tions, the superstructure, and that the entire monument be- 
came sacred to every pious Jew. Sanction for laws enacted 
at different periods was sought and found by giving them 
place in this venerable code, and this by no culpable forgery : 
the connection of each enactment with the name of him who 
made them a nation was but an expression on the part of 
Hebrew legislators of the prevailing sentiment,—of the 
sanctity of each and every law which was for the guidance 
of God’s chosen people. 

In recalling the third lecture, the subject of which was 
“The Creation,” there comes afresh to my mind the relief 
obtained from the clear exposition furnished and the care- 
fully weighed opinions expressed. Before, it had seemed a 
duty to accept the narrative as veritable history, and yet it 
was impossible to believe it true. Now, it was made evi- 
dent that, while the document was historical in its nature 
and design, and true in the ascription of the creative power 
and act to God, yet that its details must be judged by the 
knowledge which has since been given to man. Drawing 
from my note-book, I find the first statement made after the 
announcement of the subject: “This is a traditionary ac- 
count, older than the Book of Genesis.” Shortly after there 
follows: “ All the truth that it contains is that the earth is 
the work of God, and a God of ,benevolence. . . . According 
to the narration in Genesis, the time employed in creating 
the world was one day; in furnishing it, five. The scien- 
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tific truth is that thousands of years were required to create 
the world as it was before man was placed in it.” 

The presentation of a view which came so entirely athwart 
that previously taken by most of the students called forth 
questions indicating the modes in which doubts had been 
met in their minds. “Cannot the word ‘day’ be taken in 
an indefinite sense, and so include a vast space of time?” 
The reply was that a day of twenty-four hours was de- 
scribed and defined by the expression, ‘The evening and the 
morning were the first day,” the period of time being evi- 
dently in the mind of the writer that included in the usual 
day and night. ‘In the twentieth chapter of Exodus, what 
an absurdity would be the result of adopting this meaning,— 
‘Six periods of indefinite duration thou shalt labor and do 
all thy work, but the seventh period,’ etc.” 

Another asked, “Cannot Swedenborg’s mode of interpre- 
tation be adopted to remove the difficulty, and the corre- 
spondences be received instead of the literal meaning of the 
words?” Answer: * There is no intimation that the lan- 
guage used is employed in any other than its common signi- 
fication. The style is historical. I think the author gave the 
best account in his power (drawing mainly from oral tradi- 
tion) of the origin of the world. That there should be 
errors in his sketch is not strange. The time of writing, 
even according to the briefest period ascribed to the exist- 
ence of the world, was at least eleven hundred years after 
the event,— centuries in which the materials of history 
would not be preserved. The historian, doubtless, gave his 
own theory of the origin of things, and that which prevailed 
in his time. But that his writing was designed to be plain 
and historical (and not to be taken in any mystical sense), 
I cannot fora moment doubt. His ideas of the universe 
were such as would naturally prevail in the childhood of 
the world, such as children have now. The earth was to 
him a fixed level plain; and the firmament, not the limit 
of our vision in space, but, as the derivation of the word 
implies, a solid substance hammered or spread out, and 
capable of holding water above it. It was at once the 
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vaulted roof of the earth’s floor, and the safe depository of 
the waters, which were permitted to reach the earth when 
the windows of heaven were opened. Light he seems to 
have regarded as a gaseous ether, which, when produced, 
was diffused through space. He represents it as having 
been created three days before the sun.” 

Having pointed out this limitation of knowledge and 
these inaccuracies of statement,—made evident by com- 
parison with received facts,—our teacher would guard our 
minds against any too broad generalizations, or, at least, 
would make sure that such generalizations should not have 
their origin in error. “The rejection of this representation 
of the origin of things does not conflict with the inspiration 
of Moses, whatever may have been the degree with which 
and the purpose for which he was inspired, nor with the 
inspiration of Jesus Christ. It has to do only with the 
notions of an anonymous author.” 

In closing, our attention was again called to the sublime 
expression in the first verse of the chapter which had been 
reviewed; and we were reminded that, while the light of 
science had shown the errors involved in the details, no 
other form of words had ever superseded that which framed 
the beginning of history,— In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. This we may accept reverently; and, 
whatever illumination may yet be shed on the changes 
through which the earth has passed, the record must com- 
mence with this ascription to the Creator of all things. 

By this explanation, given with the calmness that belongs 
toa mind open and unprejudiced and enriched by patient 
study, room was given for doubt such as must always hang 
around the most ancient scriptures, ample space for the 
truths which science has revealed or may yet discover, and 
withal the fullest scope for the reverence which attends the 
reiteration of eternal truth. 

It is possible to stifle all questionings, and to believe what 
the intellect declares to be utterly improbable. At least, 
many thousands accept it as their duty so to do. It is easy 
to dispose of the whole as a myth, with a vague idea of what 
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the word may mean. But only impartial thought can, after 
acknowledging the historical character and aim of the pas- 
sage, weigh the evidences, and, while perceiving the incon- 
sistencies between many of its declarations and science, yet 
cull the truth from both. The comments were indeed an 
elucidation, and were received with gratitude by those who 
desired, not blindly, but intelligently, to believe. 


Stated afternoons in each week during the last two years 
of the course were given to the exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment. I think they will rise pleasantly to the memory of 
those who, about the year 1850, met Dr. Noyes in the 
lecture-room for this purpose. And perhaps the extended 
consideration given the Epistle to the Romans will be 
recalled with especial vividness and satisfaction. 

To one, at least, it had seemed that the doctrine of per- 
sonal, individual election was distinctly and with emphasis 
set forth in this letter,—the doctrine so boldly enunciated 
in Calvin’s Jnstitutes,— “that God had appointed some to 
eternal life and some to eternal damnation.” The character 
attributed in the Gospels to God as a Father, just and 
impartial, was, it is true, accepted instead of this repulsive 
dogma; but a conflict was apparent between different por- 
tions of the teachings of the New Testament, which it was 
not pleasant to contemplate. And,if the argumentative 
portion of the Epistle was passed by in order to reach the 
exhortation to a holy life, the appeal to gratitude and conse- 
cration in the first verse of the twelfth chapter seemed ill- 
founded. Surely, “the mercies of God” could not consist 
in the arbitrary selection of a few, for the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness, out of the mass of men doomed to endless 
woe. Here, again, the key-note was sounded which brought 
all into harmony. It was drawn from the fundamental 
truth derived from the gospel Paul was ready to preach to 
the Christians at Rome, and which he made his motto or 
text: * The righteous shall live by faith.” And the right- 
eousness which is of God (accepted by him) he affirmed to 
be the boon of all beievers. Childlike confidence in God, 
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instead of strict obedience to the Jewish law, was that 
which God desired. By this word, the barriers between the 
selected few and the rejected many were thrown down. 
And to the many —the Gentiles—the proclamation was 
made: “The chosen people are those who so trustingly 
believe, that they accept God’s promises.” 

The Jews, of course, despised the Gentiles. And it is 
probable that the Christians of Jewish antecedents were 
only partially free from the old spirit of exclusiveness. It 
ran in their blood. So, reluctantly admitting that the 
people outside their race might be admitted to a share in 
the blessings which came with the Christian dispensation, 
yet such was not, they affirmed, God’s original purpose. 
“It was an afterthought ’’—such we can imagine to be the 
taunt of the Judaizing Christians —* that you were allowed 
to partake of the feast that was originally designed solely 
for us.” 

Paul writes to comfort and reassure those of the Gentile 
branch of the Church. And, after proving that all had 
sinned and all stood in need of God’s grace and forgiving 
love, and that, when shed abroad in the heart, that love 
produced peace and joy in every breast, whether of Jew or 
Greek, he makes bold to enter into the counsels of the 
eternal mind. He fears not to declare that this beneficent 
intent had been from all time in the mind of God, that the 
elect should be those whom he should accept as righteous,— that 
is, believers. So, turning the tables upon the “covenant 
people,” the apostle pronounces the believing Gentiles to 
be the “appointed,” the “called,” and those “accepted as 
righteous.” 

Then, imagination giving fire to his logic, he sees the 
grateful reception of the rich gift on the part of this people, 
stimulating the Jews to reverse their decision, and appro- 
priate the Christian religion which they had despitefully 
rejected, and all, Jews and Gentiles, included in the tender 
mercy of God. 

The eleventh chapter thus ringing with praise to abound- 
ing grace, the discordance between the two divisions of the 
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Epistle is made to disappear, and the “I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, “seems to be rightly 
placed, and to offer a sufficient motive for offering the will- 
ing sacrifice,— well pleasing to God,— spiritual worship. 


In the exegetical course there was no haste, but steady, 
continuous work. The attention of receptive minds was 
richly rewarded. There is calm joy in receiving the instruc- 
tion of a mind transparent and clear,—a mind seeking only 
the truth, and giving its whole strength to imparting it. 
The work was done in great feebleness of body, but never 
neglected. 

The Book of Revelation was very carefully and deliber- 
ately treated in this course,—a book which Martin Luther 
declared could not have had an apostle for its author, 
because an apostle would never have written anything 
which could not be understood. Dr. Noyes made evident 
the significance which the messages it contained bore to the 
believers in the seven churches to which they were ad- 
dressed, by pointing to the central truth on which all its 
predictions rested. This was, in the writer's mind, the 
speedy descent from the clouds of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(** Behold, I come quickly”) to judge and punish those who 
were unfaithful, and to reward the righteous. We were 
made to perceive how the early Christians, fully sharing 
this belief, could drink in the description of the burning 
Babylon, the baneful power of Rome organized to crush the 
religion of Jesus, and see in the near future the merchants 
who had become rich by her commerce standing afar off for 
fear of her torment, weeping and mourning; while their 
own trusting hearts were filled with comfort at the pros- 
pect of the descent from heaven —in a day not far distant 
— of the new Jerusalem, the renovated earth, in which they 
should live and reign with Christ. 

Their mistaken interpretation of the words of Jesus is 
manifest to us; but we may make it ours to stand in their 
place, share their depression from the persecutions they had 
suffered, and so realize the light, hope, and joy which filled 
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their hearts as the description of approaching bliss was read 
in their hearing. 

Iam reminded, in recalling his treatment of the Apoca- 
lypse, of the secret of Dr. Noyes’ power as an expositor. 
It was the critical, preliminary inquiry into the conditions 
under which each separate writing was produced, and the 
surroundings of those for whom it was designed, that pre- 
pared the way for the understanding of its contents. “In 
order to understand this Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
should attend to the circumstances of Paul at the time of 
writing it, to the circumstances of the Corinthian Church 
to which it was addressed, and to the objects which the 
apostle intended to accomplish by writing it.” 

The view thus taken in the introductory lecture of the 
composition as a whole threw light upon individual pas- 
sages; and texts which, isolated, would be incomprehensible, 
or convey a meaning inconsistent with the general teachings 
of the New Testament, were made to take their natural 
place in the literature of the early Christians. 

The object of penning these reminiscences, beside the 
enjoyment of living again those peaceful days of preparatory 
study, is to ask if the materials so conscientiously prepared 
by Professor Noyes for the instruction of his classes cannot 
be made more widely useful? I remember his saying in the 
course of his lectures on the Pentateuch, after having given 
his view, which came so athwart our previous impressions, 
“You may ask, Cui bono? What is the use of disturbing 
our minds on these points? Why not leave the record as it 
stands? I answer, in the first place, these are my opinions, 
and you have aright to them: it is my duty to communi- 
cate them to you. But there is, also, a reason why your 
minds should be thus furnished. Among those to whom 
you will be called to minister, there will doubtless be those 
to whom these improbabilities will be a stumbling-block. 
Such minds will be ready to receive, and will be relieved 
by an explanation of their true character: you should be 
prepared to furnish it.” 

It seems to me that the time has come when, relying 
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upon the number of thoughtful persons who desire a free 
yet reverent interpretation of these ancient Scriptures, there 
may be published to the world the fruits of the life-long 
study of an able, patient, and thoroughly honest scholar. 

Of the New Testament, beside the books already men- 
tioned, there were included in the course Paul’s letters to 
the Galatians, the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Colossians, 
and the Thessalonians, together with the Gospel of John. 
Dr. Noyes’ comments were perfectly frank. I recollect at a 
passage in one of the Epistles his acknowledgment of igno- 
rance of what the apostle meant, and his earnest wish for an 
interview of a few minutes with Paul, in which a few ques- 
tions might be asked and answered; yet they were perfectly 
reverent. He referred us to Tholuck and Olshausen, while 
he drew largely from German authors in the original. 
Notes were carefully taken of the especially important 
expositions. We who graduated in 1851 were advised by 
those who prgceded us to make copious annotations, with 
the assurance that our interleaved Griesbachs would be of 
the greatest use in our future work. 

It seems to me that the interest in works which elucidate 
the meaning of the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is increasing; and that between the commentaries 
(of which there is an ample supply) which slavishly adhere 
to the letter, and in which the word of God is bound by 
preconceived opinions, on the one side, and those in which 
the evidences and testimony are lightly considered, on the 
other, there is a place for the result of the unbiassed life- 
thought of a thorough Biblical scholar. 

Tomas D. Howarp. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
III. 


(Continued from p. 252.) 


Ir has been shown, I trust, that in this quotation of the 
language of Christ respecting regeneration the verbal differ- 
ences between Justin and John are not such as to render it 
improbable that the former borrowed from the latter. The 
variations of phraseology are easily accounted for, and are 
matched by similar variations in writers who unquestionably 
used the Gospel of John. 

The positive reasons for believing that Justin derived his 
quotation from this source are, (1) the fact that in no other 
report of the teaching of Christ except that of John do we 
find this figure of the new birth; (2) the insistence in both 
Justin and John on the necessity of the new birth to an en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven; (3) its mention in both 
in connection with baptism; (4) and last and most important 
of all, the fact that Justin’s remark on the impossibility of a 
second natural birth is such a platitude in the form in which 
he presents it, that we cannot regard it as original. We can 
only explain its introduction by supposing that the language 
of Christ which he quotes was strongly associated in his 
memory with the question of Nicodemus as recorded by 
John.* Other evidences of the use of the Fourth Gospel by 
Justin are the following :— 

(a2) While Justin’s conceptions in regard to the Logos were 
undoubtedly greatly affected by Philo and the Alexandrian 


* Engelhardt in his recent work on Justin observes: “‘ This remark sets aside all doubt of the 
reference to the fourth Gospel.’’"—Das Christenthum Fustins des Miirtyrers, Erlangen, 1878, 
p- 350. Weizsiicker is equally strong.—Untersuchungen ilber die evang. Geschichte, Gotha, 
1864, pp. 228, 229. 

Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, in the very interesting article Gosfe/s in vol. x. of the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, objects that Justin cannot have quoted the Fourth Gospel here, 
because “‘he is arguing for baptism by wafer,’’ and “‘it is inconceivable that . . . he should not 
only quote inaccurately, but omit the very words [John iii. 5] that were best adapted to support 
his argument.”’ (p. 821.) But Justin is not addressing an “‘ argument ”’ to the Roman Emperor 
and Senate for the necessity of baptism by water, but simply giving an account of Christian rites 
and Christian worship. And it is not the mere rite of baptism by water as such, but the necessity 
of the new birth through repentance and a voluntary change of life on the part of him who dedi- 
cates himself to God by this rite, on which Justin lays the main stress,— “‘ the baptism of the sou! 
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philosophy, the doctrine of the zucarnation of the Logos was 
utterly foreign to that philosophy, and could only have been 
derived, it would seem, from the Gospel of John. He ac- 
cordingly speaks very often in language similar to that of 
John (i. 14) of the Logos as “made flesh,” * or as “having 
become man.” | That in the last phrase he should prefer 
the term “man” to the Hebraistic “flesh” can excite no 
surprise. With reference to the deity of the Logos and his 
iristrumental agency in creation, compare also especially 
Apol. ii. 6, “through him God created all things” (é¢ airod ravra 
éxrce), Dial. c. 56, and Afol. i. 63, with John i. 1-3. Since 
the Fathers who immediately followed Justin, as Theophilus, 
Irenzeus, Clement, Tertullian, unquestionably founded their 
doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos on the Gospel of 
John, the presumption is that Justin did the same. He pro- 
fesses to hold his view, in which he owns that some Chris- 
tians do not agree with him, “ because we have been com- 
manded by Christ himself not to follow the doctrines of men, 
but those which were proclaimed by the blessed prophets 
and taught by nim.” (Dial. c. 48.) Now, as Canon Westcott 
observes, “the Synoptists do not anywhere declare Christ’s 


pre-existence.” $ And where could Justin suppose himself 


1.” (Comp. Diad. cc. 13, 14, 18.) Moreover, the 
simple word (vaye vunijre, as he uses it in the immediate context, and as it was often used, 
2 


from wrath and covetousness, envy and hatrec 


includes the idea of baptism. This fact alone answers the objection. A perusal of the chapter in 
which Justin treats the subject (4 fod. i. 61) will show that it was not at all necessary to his pur- 
pose in quoting the words of Christ to introduce the ¢£ jdaroc. It would almost seem as if 
Dr. Abbott must have been thinking of the Clementine Homilies (xi. 24-27; xiii. 21), where 
excessive importance Zs attached to the mere element of water. 


*capxorompeic ; ¢.g., Apol. c. 32, 6 déyoc, 6; tiva tpérov capxoronfeic avOpwrog 
éyovev, Soc. 66 bis; Dial. cc. 45, 84, 87, 100. Comp. Diad. cc. 48 (“‘ was born a man of like 
7*) 
nature with us, having flesh ’’), 70 (“* became embodied ”’). 


t dvOpwrog yevouevoc ; Apel. i. cc. 5 (“the Logos himself who took form and became 
man "’), 23 dis, 32, 42, 50, 53, 63 dis; Afol. ii. c. 13; Dial. cc. 48, 57, 64, 67, 68 dis, 76, 85, 100, 
ror, 125 Sis. I have availed myself in this and the preceding note of the references given by Pro- 
fessor Drummond in his article “‘Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel,”’ in the 7heo/. Review for 
April and July, 1877; see vol. xiv., p. 172. To this valuable essay I am much indebted, and shall 
have occasion to refer to it repeatedly. Professor Drummond compares at length Justin’s doctrine 
of the Logos with that of the proem to the Fourth Gospel, and decides rightly, I think, that the 
statement of the former “‘ is, beyond all question, in a more developed form’’ than that of the latter. 
In John it is important to observe that /4yoc is used with a meaning derived from the sense of 
‘* word” rather than “ reason,” asin Philo and Justin. The subject is too large to be entered 
upon here. 


¢ “‘ Introd. to the Gospel of St. John,” in The Holy Bible... with... Commentary, etc., 
ed. by F. C. Cook, V.7. vol. ii. (1880), p. Ixxxiv. 
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to have found this doctrine taught by Christ except in the 
Fourth Gospel? Compare Afol. i. 46: “That Christ is the 
first-born of God, being the Logos [the divine Reason] of 
which every race of men have been partakers [comp. John i. 
4, 5, 9], we have been taught and have declared before. And 
those who have lived according to Reason are Christians, 
even though they were deemed atheists; as, for example, 
Socrates and Heraclitus and those like them among the 
Greeks.” 

(4) But more may be said. In one place (Dial. c. 105) 
Justin, according to the natural construction of his language 
and the course of his argument, appears to refer to the 
“Memoirs” as the source from which he and other Chris- 
tians had learnt that Christ as the Logos was the “only- 
begotten” Son of God, a title applied to him by John alone 
among the New Testament writers; see John i. 14, 18; iii. 
16, 18. The passage reads, “For that he was the only- 
begotten of the Father of the universe, having been begotten 
by him in a peculiar manner as his Logos and Power, and 
having afterwards become man through the virgin, as we have 
learned from the Memoirs, I showed before.” It is possible 
that the clause, “as we have learned from the Memoirs,” 
refers not to the main proposition of the sentence, but only 
to the fact of the birth from a virgin; but the context as 
well as the natural construction leads to a different view, 
as Professor Drummond has ably shown in the article in 
the Theological Review (xiv. 178-182) already referred to in 
a note. He observes: — 

“The passage is part of a very long comparison, which Justin insti- 
tutes between the twenty-second Psalm and the recorded events of 
Christ’s* life. For the purposes of this comparison he refers to or 
quotes “the Gospel” once, and “the Memoirs” ten times, and further 
refers to the latter three times in the observations which immediately 


follow. . . . They are appealed to here because they furnish the succes- 
sive steps of the proof by which the Psalm is shown to be prophetic.” 


In this case the words in the Psalm (xxii. 20, 21) which 
have to be illustrated are, “ Deliver my soul from the sword, 
and my only-begotten [Justin perhaps read “thy only- 
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begotten ”] from the power of the dog. Save me from the 
mouth of the lion, and my humiliation from the horns of 
unicorns.” ‘These words,’”’ Justin remarks, “are again in a 
similar manner a teaching and prophecy of the things that 
belonged to him [rév drwy airé] and that were going to hap. 
pen. For that he was the only-begotten,” etc., as quoted 
above. Professor Drummond well observes :— 


“ There is here no ground of comparison whatever except in the word 
povoyevic [ * only-begotten *).... It is evident that Justin understood 
this as referring to Christ; and accordingly he places the same word 
emphatically at the beginning of the sentence in which he proves the 
reference of this part of the Psalm to Jesus. For the same reason he 
refers not only to events, but to ra évra airo [“ the things that belonged 
to him”]. These are taken up first in the nature and title of povoyevijc 
which immediately suggests 26yo¢ and divauc [“ Logos” and “ power ”’}, 
while the events are introduced and discussed afterwards. The allusion 
here to the birth through the virgin has nothing to do with the quotation 
from the Old Testament, and is probably introduced simply to show how 
Christ, although the only-begotten Logos, was nevertheless a man. If 
the argument were,— These words allude to Christ, because the Me- 
moirs tell us that he was born from a virgin, —it would be utterly inco- 
herent. If it were,— These words allude to Christ, because the Me- 
moirs say that he was the only-begotten, —it would be perfectly valid 
from Justin’s point of view. It would not, however, be suitable for a 
Jew, for whom the fact that Christ was yoveyevij¢, not being an historical 
event, had to rest upon other authority ; and therefore Justin changing his 
usual form, says that he had already explained to him a doctrine which 
the Christians learned from the Memoirs. It appears to me, then, most 
probable, that the peculiar Johannine title ~ovoyev#¢ existed in the Gos- 
pels used by Justin. * 


In what follows, Prof. Drummond answers Thoma’s ob- 
jections ¢ to this view of the passage, correcting some mis- 





* Justin also designates Christ as “‘ the only-begotten Son” in a fragment of his work against 
Marcion, preserved by Irenzus, Har. iv. 6. $2. Comp. Justin, Afol. i. c. 23; ii. c. 6; 
Dial. c. 48. 

tIn Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1875, xviii. 551 ff. For other discussions of 
this passage, one may see Semisch, Die afost. Denkwiirdigkheiten u.s.w., p. 288 f.; Hilgenfeld, 
Krit. Untersuchungen «.s.w., p. 300 f. (versus Semisch); Riggenbach, Die Zeugnisse /. d. Ev. 
Fohannis, Basel, 1866, p. 163 £.; Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? 
p. 32, 4e Aufl. But Professor Drummond’s treatment of the question is the most thorough. 

Grimm (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1851, p. 687 ff.) agrees with Semisch that it is “ in the highest 
degree arbitrary” to refer Justin’s expression, “‘as we have learned from the Memoirs,” merely 
to the participial clause which mentions the birth from a virgin; but like Thoma, who agrees 
with him that the reference is to the designation “ only-begotten,”’ he thinks that Justin has in 
mind merely the confession of Peter (Matt. xvi. 16), referred to in Dial. c. 100. This rests on the 
false assumption that Justin can only be referring back to c. 100, and makes him argue that “‘ the 


“ 


Son ” merely is equivalent to “the only-begotten Son.” 
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translations. In the expression, “as I showed before,” the 
reference may be, not to c. 100, but to c. 61 and similar pas- 
sages, where it is argued that the Logos was “ begotten by 
God before all creatures,” which implies a unique generation. 

(c) In the Dialogue with Trypho (c. 88), Justin cites as 
the words of John the Baptist: “I am not the Christ, but 
the voice of one crying”; oix cizi 6 Xpuric, 4274 guviy Sodvror 
This declaration, “I am not the Christ,” and this ailedtion 
to himself of the language of Isaiah, are attributed to the 
Baptist only in the Gospel of John (i. 20, 23; comp. iii. 28). 
Hilgenfeld recognizes here the use of this Gospel. 

(Z) Justin says of the Jews, “They are justly upbraided . . . 
by Christ himself as knowing neither the Father nor the 
Son” (Afol. i. 63). Comp. John viii. 19, “Ye neither know 
me nor my Father” ; and xvi. 3, “ They have not known the 
Father nor me.” It is true that Justin quotes in this con- 
nection Matt. xi. 27; but his language seems to be in- 
fluenced by the passages in John above cited, in which alone 
the Jews are directly addressed. 

(e) Justin says that “Christ healed those who were blind 
from their birth,” rove ix yeverje zypoic (Dial. c. 49; comp. 
Apol. i. 22, ix yeverij¢ xovgpoic, Where several editors, though 
not Otto, would substitute =ypoi¢ by conjecture). There 
seems to be a reference here to John ix. 1, where we have 
ruphiv éx yeveric, the phrase éx yevergc, “from birth,” being pecu- 
liar to John among the Evangelists, and zypé¢ being a com- 
mon synonyme of rv9%ée; comp. the Apostolical Constitutions 
v. 7. § 17, where we have 4 éx yeverfe xypéc in a clear reference 
to this passage of John, and the Clementine Homilies xix. 
22, where cepi roi ix yeveri¢ xypo» Occurs also in a similar 
reference.* John is the only Evangelist who mentions the 
healing of any congenital infirmity. 

(f) The exact coincidence between Justin (Afo/. i. 52; 
comp. Dial. cc. 14 (quoted as from Hosea), 32, 64, 118) and 





*The context in Justin, as Otto justly remarks, proves that sypoic must here signify 
“« blind,’’ not ‘‘ maimed ”’; comp. the quotation from Isa. xxxv. 5, which precedes, and the “‘ causing 
this one to see,’”’ which follows. Keim’s exclamation — “‘ not a blind man at all!’’ — would have 
been spared, if he had attended to this. (See his Gesch. Fesu von Nazara, i. 139, note; i. 1%9, 
Eng. trans.) 
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John (xix. 37) in citing Zechariah xii. 10 in a form different 
from the Septuagint, syovra: cic av égexévrycav, “they shall 
look on him whom they pierced,” instead of é132épovra: xpig pi 
av? Gv xatopyjoavro, is remarkable, and not sufficiently ex- 
plained by supposing both to have borrowed from Rev. i. 7, 
“every eye shall see him, and they who pierced him.” 
Much stress has been laid on this coincidence by Semisch 
(p. 200 ff.) and Tischendorf (p. 34); but it is possible, if not 
rather probable, that Justin and John have independently 
followed a reading of the Septuagint which had already 
attained currency in the first century as a correction of the 
text in conformity with the Hebrew.* 

(g) Compare Afol. i. 13 (cited by Prof. Drummond, p. 323), 
“ Jesus Christ who became our teacher of these things and 
was born to this end (sic roi yevuntivra), who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate,” with Christ’s answer to Pilate (John 
xviii. 37), “To this end have I been born, ei¢ roiro yeyévvnuar, 

. that I might bear witness to the truth.” 

(4) Justin says (Dial. c. 56, p. 276 D), “I affirm that he 
never did or spake any thing but what he that made the 
world, above whom there is no other God, willed that he 
should both do and speak”; comp. John viii. 28, 29: “As 
the Father taught me, I speak these things; and... I 
always do the things that please him”; also John iv. 34; v. 
19, 30; vii. 16; xii. 49, 50. In the language of Trypho 
which immediately follows (p. 277 A), “We do not suppose 
that you represent him to have said or done or spoken any- 
thing contrary to the will of the Creator of the universe,” 
we are particularly reminded of John xii. 49, —‘“‘The Father 
who sent me hath himself given me a commandment, what I 
should say and what I should speak.” 

(4) Referring to a passage of the Old Testament as signi- 


*See Credner, Beitriige u.s.w., ii. 293 ff. 

+ Dr. Davidson (/ntrod. to the Sindy of the N.T., London, 1868, ii. 370) translates the last 
clause, “‘ intended that he should do and /o associate with”’ (sic). Though the meaning “to 
converse with,’”’ and then “‘to speak,”’ “ to say,”’ is not assigaed to juc/eip in Liddell and Scott, 
or Rost and Palm’s edition of Passow, Justin in the very next sentence uses Ja@/eip as an equiva- 
lent substitute, and this meaning is common in the later Greek. See Sophocles, Greek Lex. s.v. 
ouidéw, Of Dr. Davidson’s translation I must confess my inability to make either grammar or 
sense. 
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fying that Christ “ was to rise from the dead on the third 
day after his crucifixion,” Justin subjoins (Dial. c. 100), 
“which he received from his Father,” or more literally, 
“which [thing] he has, having received it from his Father,” 
dazd rod ratpdc ZaBdv éxye, A reference here to John x. 18 
seems probable, where Jesus says respecting his life, “I 
have authority (éoviav) to lay it down, and I have authority 
to receive it again (rd/w Jajeiv aivfv) ; this charge I received 
from my Father ” (éa30v rapa roi tazpéc ov). 

(2) Justin says, “We were taught that the bread and 
wine were the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh.” (Afol. i. c. 66.) This use of the term “flesh ” instead 
of “body” in describing the bread of the Eucharist suggests 
John vi. 51-56. 

(7) Professor Drummond notes that Justin, like John (iii. 
14, 15), regards the elevation of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness as typical of the crucifixion (Afo/. i. c. 60 ; Dial. 
cc. 91, 94, 131), and in speaking of it says that it denoted 
“salvation to those who flee for refuge to him who sent his 
crucified Son into the world” (Dial. c. 91).* “ Now this 
idea of God’s sending his Son into the world occurs in the 
same connection in John iii. 17, and strange as it may ap- 
pear, it is an idea which in the New Testament is peculiar 
to John.” Prof. Drummond further observes that “in the 
four instances in which John speaks of Christ as being sent 
into the world, he prefers azocré?/, so that, Justin’s phrase is 
not entirely coincident with the Johannine. But the use of 
zéuxw [“to send”] itself is curious. Except by John, it is 
applied to Christ in the New Testament only twice, whereas 
John uses it [thus] twenty-five times. Justin’s language, 
therefore, in the thought which it expresses, in the selec- 
tion of words, and in its connection, is closely related to 
John’s, and has no other parallel in the New Testament.” 
(Theol. Rev. xiv. 324.) Compare also Dial. c. 140, “accord- 
ing to the will of the Father who sent him,” etc., and Dia/. 
c. 17, “the only blameless and righteous Light sent from 
God to men.” 








* Or, as it is expressed in Dial. c. 94, “salvation to those who believe in him who was to di: 
through this sign, the cross,”” which comes nearer to John iii. 15. 
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(m) Liicke, Otto, Semisch, Keim, Mangold, and Drum- 
mond are disposed to find a reminiscence of John i. 13 in 
Justin’s language where, after quoting from Genesis xlix. 11, 
he says, “since his blood was not begotten of human seed, 
but by the will of God” (Dial. c. 63; comp. the similar 
language Afol. i. 32; Dial. cc. 54, “by the power of God”; 
76). They suppose that Justin referred John i. 13 to Christ, 
following an early reading of the passage, namely, éc.. 
iyevvity, “who was born” [or “begotten’’] instead of “who 
were born.” We find this reading in Irenzeus (Her. iii. 16. 
§ 2; 19. § 2), Tertullian (De Carne Christi cc. 19, 24), 
Ambrose once, Augustine once, also in Codex Veronensis 
(b) of the Old Latin, and some other authorities. Tertullian 
indeed boldly charges the Valentinians with corrupting the 
text by changing the singular to the plural. Rénsch, whom 
no one will call an “apologist,” remarks, “The citation of 
these words... certainly belongs to the proofs that Justin 
Martyr knew the Gospel of John.” * I have noticed this, in 
deference to these authorities, but am not confident that 
there is any reference in Justin’s language to John i. 13. 

(z) Justin says (Dial. c. 88), “The Apostles have written” 
that at the baptism of Jesus “as he came up from the water 
the Holy Spirit as a dove lighted upon him.” The descent 
of the Holy Spirit as a dove is mentioned by the Apostles 
Matthew and John (Matt. iii. 16; John i. 32, 33). This is 
the only place in which Justin uses the expression “the 
Apostles have written.” 

(0) Justin says (Dial. c. 103) that Pilate sent Jesus to 
Herod dound. The binding is not mentioned by Luke; but 
if Justin used the Gospel of John, the mistake is easily 
explained through a confusion in memory of Luke xxiii, 7 
with John xviii. 24 (comp. ver. 12); and this.seems the most 
natural explanation ; see however Matt. xxvii. 2; Mark xv. I. 
Examples of such a confusion of different passages repeatedly 
occur in Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, as also 


* Das neue Testament Tertullians, Leipz. 1871, p. 654. 
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of his citing the Old Testament for facts which it does not 
contain.* 

(~) The remark of Justin that the Jews dared to call 
Jesus a magician (comp. Matt. ix. 34; xii. 24) and @ deceiver 
of the people (ia07avov) reminds one strongly of John vii. 12; 
see however also Matt. xxvii. 63. — “ Through his stripes,” 
says Justin (Dial. c. 17), “there is healing to those who 
through him come to the Father,” which suggests John xiv. 
6, “No man cometh to the Father but through me”’; but 
the reference is uncertain; comp. Eph. ii. 18, and Heb. vii. 
25 with the similar expression in Dial. c. 43.—So also 
it is not clear that in the xpoockvvoipev, A6yq Kai GAnteia rysdvrec 
(Apo/. i. 6) there is any allusion to John iv. 24.t—I pass 
over sundry passages where Bindemann, Otto, Semisch, 
Thoma, Drummond and others have found resemblances 
more or less striking between the language of Justin and 
John, leaving them to the not very tender mercies of Zeller f 
and Hilgenfeld. || 

(g) Justin’s vindication of Christians for not keeping the 
Jewish Sabbath on the ground that “ God has carried on the 
same administration of the universe during that day as 
during all others” (Dia/. c. 29, comp. c. 23) is, as Mr. Norton 
observes, “a thought so remarkable, that there can be little 
doubt that he borrowed it from what was said by our Saviour 
when the Jews were enraged at his having performed a 


*See, for example, Afol. i. 44, where the words in Deut. xxx. 15, 19, are represented as 
addressed to Adam (comp. Gen. ii. 16, 17); and A fol. i. 60, where Justin refers to Num. xxi 
8, 9 for various particulars found only in his own imagination. ‘The extraordinary looseness with 
which he quotes Plato here (as elsewhere) may also be noted (see the Timeus c. 12, p. 36 B, C) 
On Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, which are largely marked by the same character- 
istics as his quotations from the Gospels, see Credner, Beitriige u.s.w., vol. ii. (1838); Norton, 
Genuineness etc., i. 213 ff., and Addit. Notes, p. ccxviii. ff., 2d ed., 1846 (1st ed. 1837); Semisch, Die 
apost. Denkwiirdigkeiten u.s.w. (1848), p. 239 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Xrit. Untersuchungen (1850), 
p. 46 ff.; Westcott, Canon, p. 121 ff., 172 ff., 4th ed. (1875); Sanday, The Gospels in the Second 
Century (1876), pp. 40 ff., 111 ff. 

+ Grimm, however, finds hee “‘an unmistakable reminiscence’? of John iv. 24. He chinks 
Justin used L6y@ for zveiuare and triua@yvrec for T POCKVVOVVTEC because trepua and 
Tpooxvvoiev immediately precede. (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1851, p. 691.) But A6yw Kai 
a/nbeia seem to mean simply, “in accordance with reason and truth’’; comp. Afo/. 1. 68, cited 


by Otto, also c. 13, werd Adyou Timmer. 
) 7 


¢ Die Gdusseren Zeugnisse ... des vierten Evang., in the Theol. Fahrbiicher (Tiibingen) 
1845, p. 600 ff, 


| Kritische Untersuchungen u.s.w., p. 302 f. 
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miracle on the Sabbath:—‘My Father has been working 


hitherto as I am working.’ — His argument also against the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath from the fact that circum- 
cision was permitted on that day may (Dial. c. 27) have been 
borrowed from John vii. 22, 23. 

(r) I will notice particularly only one more passage, in 


which Professor Drummond proposes an original and very 
plausible explanation of a difficulty. In the larger Apology 
(c. 35), as he observes, the following words are quoted from 
Isaiah (lviii. 2), airoior ne viv xpiow, “they now ask of me 
judgment” ; and in evidence that this prophecy was fulfilled 
in Christ, Justin asserts, “they mocked him, and set him on 
the judgment-seat (éxétkcav im? 3huaroc), and said, Judge for 
us.” This proceeding is nowhere recorded in our Gospels, 
but in John xix. 13 we read, “ Pilate therefore brought Jesus 
out, and sat on the judgment-seat” (kai éxéthoev éxi Siuaroc), 
But the words just quoted in the Greek, the correspondence 
of which with those of Justin will be noticed, admit in them- 
selves the rendering, “and set im on the judgment-seat”’ ; 
and what was more natural, as Prof. Drummond remarks, 
than that Justin, in his eagerness to find a fulfilment of the 
prophecy, should take them in this sense? “He might then 
add the statement that the people said xpivov juiv [‘ judge 
for us’] as an obvious inference from the fact of Christ’s 
having been placed on the tribunal, just as in an earlier 
chapter (c. 32) he appends to the synoptic account the circum- 
stance that the ass on which Christ rode into Jerusalem was 
bound to a vine, in order to bring the event into connection 
with Genesis xlix. 11.” (Theol. Review, xiv. 328.) 

These evidences of Justin’s use of the Gospel of John are 
strengthened somewhat by an indication, which has been 
generally overlooked, of his use of the First Epistle of John. 
In 1 John iii. 1 we read, according to the text now adopted 
by the best critics, as Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Alford, Westcott and Hort, “‘ Behold what love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called children 
of God; and we are so”; iva téxva Crov KAnfiuev, Kai zonuér. 
This addition to the common text, «a? iouéy, “and we are,” 
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is supported by a great preponderance of external evidence. 
Compare now Justin (Dia/. c. 123): “Weare both called true 
children of God, and we are so”; kai Geow réxva GAytiva Kxarobyeta 
xai éouév. The coincidence seems too remarkable to be acci- 
dental. Hilgenfeld takes the same view (Ein/eit. in d. N. T., 
p. 69), and so Ewald (Die johan. Schriften, ii. 395, Anm. 4). 

It also deserves to be considered that, as Justin wrote a 
work “ Against all Heresies” (Apo/. i. 26), among which he 
certainly included those of Valentinus and Basilides (Déa/. 
c. 35), he could hardly have been ignorant of a book which, 
according to Irenzeus, the Valentinians used plenissime, and 
to which the Basilidians and apparently Basilides himself 
also appealed (Hippol. Ref. Her. vii. 22, 27). —Credner 
recognizes the weight of this argument.* It can only be 
met by maintaining what is altogether improbable, that 
merely the /ater Valentinians and Basilidians made use of 
the Gospel, —a point which we shall examine hereafter. 

In judging of the indications of Justin’s use of the Fourth 
Gospel, the passages cited in addition to those which relate 
to his Logos doctrine will strike different persons differently. 
There will be few, however, I think, who will not feel that 
the one first discussed (that relating to the new birth) is in 
itself almost a decisive proof of such a use, and that the one 
relating to John the Baptist (c) is also strong. In regard to 
not a few others, while the possibility of accidental agree- 
ment must be conceded, the probability is decidedly against 
this, and the accumulated probabilities form an argument of 
no little weight. It is not then, I believe, too much to say, 
that the strong presumption from the universal reception of 
our four Gospels as sacred books in the time of Irenzeus that 
Justin’s “ Memoirs of Christ composed by Apostles and their 
companions” were the same books, is decidedly confirmed 
by these evidences of his use of the Fourth Gospel. We 
will next consider the further confirmation of this fact 
afforded by writers who flourished between the time of 
Justin and Irenzeus, and then notice some objections to the 
view which has been presented. 





* Geschichte des nentest. Kanon (1860), p. 15 £.; comp. pp. 9, 12. 
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The most weighty testimony is that of Tatian, the Assyr- 
ian, a disciple of Justin. His literary activity may be placed 
at about a.p. 155-170 (Lightfoot). In his “ Address to the 
Greeks” he: repeatedly quotes the Fourth Gospel, though 
without naming the author, in one case using the expression 
(rd eipyuévov) Which is several times employed in the New 
Testament (e.g. Acts ii. 16; Rom. iv. 18) in introducing a 
quotation from the Scriptures; see his Orat. ad Grec. c. 13, 
«And this then is that which hath been said, The darkness 
comprehendeth [or overcometh] not the light” (John i. 5) ; 
see also c. 19 (John i. 3); c. 4 (John iv. 24).* Still more 
important is the fact that he composed a Harmony of our 
Four Gospels which he called the Déatessaron (i.e. “the 
Gospel made out of Four’’). This fact is attested by Euse- 
bius (Hist. Eccl. iv. 29),¢ Epiphanius (Her. xlvi. 1), who, 
however, writes from hearsay, and Theodoret, who in his 
work on Heresies (Her. Fad. i. 20) says that he found more 
than two hundred copies of the book held in esteem in his 
diocese, and substituted for it copies of our Four Gospels. 
He tells us that Tatian, who is supposed to have prepared 
the Harmony after he became a Gnostic Encratite, had “cut 
away the genealogies and such other passages as show the 
Lord to have been born of the seed of David after the flesh.” 
But notwithstanding this mutilation, the work seems to have 
been very popular in the orthodox churches of Syria as a 
convenient compendium. The celebrated Syrian Father, 
Ephraem, the deacon of Edessa, who died A.p. 373, wrote a 
commentary on it, according to Dionysius Bar-Salibi, who 
flourished in the last part of the twelfth century. Bar-Salibi 
was well acquainted with the work, citing it in his own 
Commentary on the Gospels, and distinguishing it from the 
Diatessaron of Ammonius, and from a later work by Elias 
Salamensis, also called Aphthonius. ‘He mentions that it 


* Even Zeller does not dispute that Tatian quotes the Fourth Gospel, and ascribed it to the 
Apostle John. (Theol. Fahkré. 1847, p. 158.) 

+ An expression used by Eusebius (oi oi¢’ dSrrwe, literally, ‘I know not how’’) has been 
misunderstood by many as implying that he had not seen the work; but Lightfoot has shown 
conclusively that this inference is wholly unwarranted. It only implies that the plan of the work 
seemed strange to him. See Contemporary Review for May, 1877, p. 1136, where Lightfoot 
cites 26 examples of this use of the phrase from the work of Origen against Celsus 
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began with John i. 1— “In the beginning was the Word.” 
(See Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. ii. 158 ff.) Besides Eph- 
raem, Aphraates, an earlier Syrian Father (A.D. 337) appears 
to have used it (Hom. i. p. 13 ed. Wright); and in the Doc- 
trine of Addai, an apocryphal Syriac work, written probably 
not far from the middle of the third century, which purports 
to give an account of the early history of Christianity at 
Edessa, the people are represented as coming together “to 
the prayers of the service, and to [the reading of] the Old 
Testament and the New of the Diatessaron.”* The Doe- 
trine of Addai does not name the author of the Diatessaron 
thus read; but the facts already mentioned make the pre- 
sumption strong that it was Tatian’s. A scholion on Cod. 
72 of the Gospels: cites ‘‘ Tatian’s Gospel” for a remarkable 
reading of Matt. xxvii. 49 found in many ancient MSS. ; and 
it is also cited for a peculiar reading of Luke vii. 42.¢ So 
far the evidence is clear, consistent, and conclusive; but on 
the ground of a confusion between Tatian’s Harmony and 
that of Ammonius on the part of a Syrian writer of the 
thirteenth century (Gregorius Abulpharagius or Bar-He- 
brzeus), and of the two persons by a still later writer, Ebed- 
Jesu, both of which confusions can be traced to a misunder- 
standing of the language of Bar-Salibi, and for other reasons 
equally weak, ¢ the fact that Tatian’s work was a Harmony 


*In Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents (Lond. 1864) the text, published from a MS. in 
the British Museum, is here corrupt, reading Ditonron, a word without meaning; comp. Pratten’s 
Syriac Documents (1871), p. 25, note, in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. xx. Cureton 
conjectured that the true reading was Diatessaron (see his note, p. 158), and his conjecture is 
confirmed by the St. Petersburg MS. published by Dr. George Phillips, 7he Doctrine of Addai, 
London, 1876; see his note, p. 34 f. Cureton’s Syriac text (p. 15), as well as his translation 
(p. 15), reads Ditonron, not Ditornon, as Lightfoot, Pratten, and Phillips erroneously state, 
being misled by a misprint in Cureton’s note. Phillips gives the reading correctly in the note t 
his Syriac text (p. 36). Moesinger, in the work described below, is also misled, spelling the word 
Diathurnun (Pref, p.‘v). The diffsrence between Ditonrom and Diatessaron in the Syriac is 
very slight, affecting only a single letter. 


tSee Tischendorf, V.7. Gr. ed. 8va, on Matt. xxvii. 49, and Scholz, V.7. Gr., vol. i., 


p. cxlix., and p. 243, note x. = 


t Such as that Victor of Capua (A.p. 545) says that it was called Diafente (z.e., ‘‘ made out of 
five’’). But this is clearly a slip of the pen of Victor himself, or a mistake of some scribe; for, as 
Hilgenfeld (Zindeit. p. 79, note) and Lightfoot remark, Victor is simply reporting Ausedius’s 
account of it, and not only does Eusebius say that Tatian called it the Diatessaron, but Victor 
himself has just described it as “‘ uu ex guatuor.’’ The strange mistake, for it can be nothing 
else, may possibly be accounted for by the fact that Diatessaron and Diafente being both 
musical terms, one might naturally recall the other, and lead to an unconscious substitution on tl 
part of some absent-minded copyist. Under no circumstances can any inference about the com- 
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of our Four Gospels has been questioned by some German 
critics, and of course by Supernatural Religion. But the 
whole subject has been so thoroughly discussed and its ob- 
scurities so well cleared up by Bishop Lightfoot, in an article 
in the Contemporary Review for May, 1877, that the question 
may be regarded as settled.* Lightfoot’s view is confirmed 
by the recent publication of Ephraem’s Commentary on the 
Diatessaron, to which I have already had occasion to refer. t 
This exists only in an Armenian version of the Syriac, made, 
it is supposed, in the fifth century. The Armenian text was 
published in the second volume of the collected Works of 
St. Ephraem in Armenian, printed at Venice in 1836 (4 vols. 
8vo); but Aucher’s Latin translation of the Commentary, 
revised and edited by G. Moesinger, who compared it with 
another Armenian manuscript, first appeared at Venice in 
1876, and the work has hitherto been almost unnoticed by 
scholars.{ It should be observed that Ephraem’s commen- 
tary is only on select passages of the Harmony, unless the 


position of the work be drawn from this Diafente, for Victor derives his information from 
Eusebius, and not only do all the Greek MSS. in the passage referred to read Diatessaron, but 
this reading is confirmed by the very ancient, probably contemporary, Syriac version of Eusebius, 
preserved in a MS. of the sixth century, and by the Latin version of Rufinus, made a century and 


a half before Victor wrote. (See Lightfoot, p. 1143.) The mistake ascribed to the Syriac lexicog- 


} 


rapher Bar-Bahlul is proved to be due to an interpolator. (See Lightfoot, p. 1139, note.) The 


statement of Epiphanius, the most untrustworthy and blundering of the Fathers, that “‘it i 
called by some the Gospel according to the Hebrews” (er. xlvi. 1), if it had any foundatior 
beyond a mere guess of the writer, may have originated from the omission of the genealogi 
which were omitted also in one form of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Epiph. Her 
xxx. 13, 14). The supposition that it was that Gospel contradicts all our information about the 
two works except the circumstance just mentioned; and that it had additions from that Gospel 
is a conjecture for which we have not a particle of evidence. (See Lightfoot, p. 1141; Lipsius in 
Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biog. ii. 714.) 

* To Lightfoot’s article I am much indebted. The other writers who treat of the subject most 
fully are Credner, Beitrdige u.s.w., i. 437-451, who has thrown more darkness upon it thar 
anybody clse ; Daniel, 7atianus der Afpologet (Hallé, 1837), pp. 87-111, who has refuted 
Credner’s arguments; Semisch, 7atiani Diatessaron, Vratisl. 1856; Hilgenfeld, Zindeit. in d. 


V.7. (1875), pp. -5-79: Supernatural Religion, vol. ii.. pp. 148-156, 7th ed.; and E. B. 
Nicholson, The Gospel according to the Hebre 


t appear to have seen Lightfoot’s article, but exposes independently many of the errors 


ws (London, 1879), p. 16 f., and pp. 126-133, who 


ies of Supernatural Religion. See also Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, iii. 292 ff 
e Note A in the February number of this Review, p. 162, no. 4 
[he volume is entitled: Avangelii concordantis Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo 
tore Syro. In Latinum transiata a R. P. Joanne Baptista Aucher Mechitarista cujus 
‘ersionem emendavit, Adnotationibus illustravit et edidit Dr. Georgius Moesinger 
is, Libraria PP. Mechitaristarum in Monasterio S. Lazari. 1876. 8vo. pp. xii., 292 
s, art. Gospels, Apocryphal, Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Chris 


n, 1880), p 3, is en aware that the Armenian translation has been publi 
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work which has come down to us is merely an abridgment. 
But there seems to be no ground for questioning the gen- 
uineness of the work ascribed to Ephraem ; and little or no 
ground for doubting that the Harmony on which he is com- 
menting is Tatian’s, in accordance with the account of 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi.* [It agrees with what we know of 
Tatian’s in omitting the genealogies and in beginning with 
the first verse of the Gospel of John. Further, the character 
of the text, so far as we can judge of it from a translation of 
a translation, is such as to lend confirmation to the view that 
it is Tatian’s. It presents some very ancient various read- 
ings which accord remarkably with those of Justin Martyr 
and other early writers, and with the Curetonian Syriac 
where it differs from the later Peshito. t+ 

We may regard it then, I conceive, as an established fact 
that Tatian’s Diatessaron was a Harmony of our four Gospels. 
So difficult and laborious a work would hardly have been un- 
dertaken, except to meet a want which had been widely felt. 
It implies that the four books used were recognized by those 


for whom it was intended as authoritative, and as possessing 
equal authority. Can we then believe that Tatian’s Harmony 
represented a different set of books from the “ Memoirs called 
Gospels” of his master Justin, which were read at the meet- 
ings for public worship in churches all over the Christian 





*See Moesinger, «bi supra, Pref. p. ii. ff. 


t We find, for example, the very ancient punctuation or construction which ends the sentence 
in John i. 3 with oid? év, “not even one thing,” connecting 6 y#yovev with ver. 4. (See 
Moesinger’s edition, p. 5.) This accords with the citation of the passage by Tatian (Orat. ad 
Grec. c. 19). In Matt. i. 25, we read “‘ sancte (or in sanctitate) habitabat cum ea” (Moesinger, 
Ppp. 23, 25, 26); so the Curetonian Syriac. In Matt. viii. 10 (p. 74), it reads, “‘ Von in aliquo in 
Israél tantam fidem inveni,” with Cod. Vaticanus (B), several of the best cursives, the MSS. 
agr.kqof the Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, Sahidic, Coptic. and Athiopic versions, the 
Harclean Syriac in the margin, Augustine once, and the “Opus Imperfectum” on Matt. In 
Matt. xi. 27 (Moesinger, pp. 117, 216), it agrees with Justin, the Clementine Homilies, and the 
Gnostics in Irenzeus, in the transposition of the clauses relating to the Father and the Son. (See 
Note A, under no. 4.) In Matt. xix. 17, the text is given in Ephraem’s commentary in different 
forms, but it seems to be, substantially, ‘‘ Unus tantum est bonus, Pater (e7 Deus Pater) qui in 
czlis”’ (Moesinger, pp. 169, 170, 173); similarly, Justin Martyr once (Déad.'c. 101), the Naasseni 
'n Hippolytus (Adv. Har. v. 7, p. 102), the Marcosians in Irenzus (Her, i. 20. $2), and the 
Clementine Homilies (xviii. 1, 3); see, for the numerous variations of reading here, Tischendorf’s 
N.T. Gr. ed. 8va, in loc. -Notice also the reading of John vii. 8 (‘Mon ascendo,”’ Moesinger, 
p. 167); John iii. 13, quoted without the last clause of text. recept. (pp. 187, 189, comp. 168) ; 
John x. 8 (ante me, p. 200); Luke xxii. 44 (‘et factus est sudor ejus ut gutte sanguinis,” p. 235; 
comp. Justin, Dial. c. 103). 
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world as the authentic records of the life and teaching of 
Christ, the production of Apostles and their companions ? 
Does not Tatian’s unquestionable use of the Gospel of John 
in particular confirm the strong presumption from other facts 
that this Gospel was included in the “ Memoirs ”’ used by his 
master and by Christians generally twenty years before ? 

This presumption receives further confirmation from other 
testimonies to the existence and use of the Fourth Gospel 
between the time of Justin Martyr and Irenzeus. 

The treatise or fragment On the Resurrection, which Otto 
with many others ascribes to Justin, if not genuine, probably 
belongs to this period. Inc. I we read, “The Logos of God, 
who was [or became] his Son, came to us clothed in flesh, 
revealing both himself and the Father, giving to us in him- 
self the resurrection from the dead and the eternal life which 
follows.” The allusions here to John i. 1, 14; xiv. 9; xi. 25, 
26, seem unmistakable. So inc. 9, “He permitted them to 
handle him, and showed in his hands the marks of the nails,”’ 
we have a reference to John xx. 25, 27, as well as to Luke 
XXIV. 39. 

Melito, bishop of Sardis (cir. a.p. 165), in a fragment from 
his work on the Incarnation preserved by Anastasius Sinaita, 
speaks of Christ as “ giving proof to us of his deity by signs 
[wrought] in the three years after his baptism, and of his 
humanity in the thirty years before his baptism.” * This 
assignment of a duration of three years to his ministry must 
have been founded on the Gospel of John, which mentions 
three Passovers (ii. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55) besides the “feast of 
the Jews” referred to in John v. 1. 

Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia (cér. 
A.D. 166), in a treatise on the Paschal Festival, refers to the 
apparent difference between John and the Synoptic Gospels 
as to the time of the death of Jesus. Apollinaris, relying 
on the Gospel of John, held that it was on the day on which 
the paschal lamb was killed, the 14th of Nisan; his oppo- 
nents, appealing to the Gospel of Matthew, maintained that 
it was on the day following. Both Gospels were evidently 


*See Anast. Sinait. Hodeg. or Via Dux, c. 13, in Migne, Patrol. Gr. \xxxix. col. 229, cr 
Melito, Frag. vi. in Otto, Corp. A pol. Christ., vol. ix. (1872), p. 416. 
4 
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received as authoritative by both parties.* He also refers 
in the same work to the piercing of the side of Jesus and 
the effusion of water and blood, mentioned only by John 
(xix. 34).T 

The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons in Gaul 
to those of Asia and Phrygia, giving an account of their per- 
secutions (A.D. 177), quotes the following as the words of the 
Lord: “ There shall come a time in which whosoever killeth 
you shall think that he is offering a religious service to God,” 
Jatpeiavy spoogtpew ro fem The expression in the last clause 
is the same which is inadequately rendered in the common 
version “doeth God service” (John xvi. 2).{ The use of the 
word zapéxdyroc a little before in the Epistle, “having the 
Paraclete within him,” also suggests the Gospel of John; 
comp. John xiv. 16, 17.|| 

Athenagoras the Athenian (cr. A.D. 176), in his Plea for 
Christians addressed to M. Aurelius and Commodus, speak- 
ing of “the Logos of God the Father,” says that “through 
him all things were made” (4? airoi zévre iyévero), the Father 
and the Son being one; and the Son being in the Father, 
and the Father in the Son” ; language which seems evidently 
founded on John i. 3; x. 30, 38; xiv. 10, 11; xvii. 21, 22.** 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch a.p. 169-181, in his work 
in defence of Christianity addressed to Autolycus (A.D. 180), 
says, “The Holy Scriptures teach us, and all who were 


moved by the Spirit, among whom John says, ‘In the begin- 


“Chronicon Paschale, vol. i., pp. 13, 14, ed. Dindorf; Apollinaris in Routh’s Red/. sacra, 
ed. alt. (1846), i. 160; or Otto, Corp. A fol. Christ., ix. 436 f 

t Ibid. p. 14, ed. Dindorf; Routh, idid. p. 161; Otto, di sufra. For a full view of the 
evidence of Melito and Apollinaris, and of the considerations which give it weight, see Lightfoot’s 
artic The Later School of St. John,” in the Contemporary Review for February, 1876, 
xxv 47. 

The letter is preserved in large part by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. cc. 1-4. It may be con- 
sulted conveniently in Routh, Red//. sacra, i. 295 ff., ed. alt. For the quotation, see Z fist. c. 4; 
Routh, p. 300; Euseb. v. 1. § 15 

Epist.c. 3; Routh, p. 298; Euseb. v. 1. $10. In the same section we have other expres- 
sions apparently borrowed from John xv. 13 and 1 John iii. 16. See, further, Lightfoot’s article, 
“The Churches of Gaul,” in the Contemp. Review for August, 1876, xxviii. 405 ff. An English 
translation of the Fragments of Melito and Apollinaris, and of the Epistle of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons, will be found appended to vol. ii. of Lactantius, in vol. xxii. of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library 


“* Suppl. pro Christ. c. 10, p. 46, ed. Otto 
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ning was the word [ev Logos], and the Word was with God.’”’ 
He proceeds to quote John i. 3.* 

The Muratorian Canon (civ. A.D. 170), as has already been 
mentioned, ascribes the Gospel to the Apostle John, and 
gives an account of the circumstances under which it was 
written, fabulous doubtless in some of its details, but having 
probably a basis of truth. fT 


Celsus, the celebrated heathen adversary of Christianity 


(A.D. 178, Keim), professedly founds his statements concern- 
ing the history of Christ on “the writings of his disciples ”’ ; t 
and his accounts are manifestly based on our four Gospels, || 
though he does not name their authors. He refers to sev- 
eral circumstances peculiar to the narrative of John, as the 
blood which flowed from the body of Jesus at his crucifixion,** 
and the fact that Christ “after his death arose, and showed 
the marks of his punishment, and how his shhands had been 
pierced.” ¢| He says that “some relate that one, and some 
that two angels came to the sepulchre, to announce that 
Jesus was risen.” ${ Matthew and Mark speak of but one 
angel, Luke and John mention two. He. says that the Jews 
“challenged Jesus zu the temple to produce some clear proof 
that he was the Son of God.” |||] He appears also to allude to 
the cry of Jesus, “I thirst,” recorded only by John.*** Re- 


"Ad Autoi 22, pp. 118-120, ed. Otto 


t See on this subject Lightfoot the Contemp. Review for October, 1375, xxv 
Matthew Arnold, Ged and the Bid 243 (Eng. ed.); and Westcott, “‘ Introx 
St. John,” in The Holy Bible . . . wit Commentary, etc., ed. by F 
p. XXxv 

t Origen, Ce/s 13, 74 cor 32, $3 quotes these writing 
Christians unquestioned authority: * ; veed,”’ says he, “‘no other witness 


our own swords” ( 74 


See fully Lardner, Testimonies of Ancient Heathens, ch. xviii., Works, vii. 21 
Kirchhofer, Quellensammilung sur Gesch. des nentest. Canons (1344), pp 
Celsus’ Wahkhres Wort (1373), pp. 223-23 Comp. Norton, Genuineness of the Gosp 


ff.; E. A. Abbott, art. Gospels, in the Eucyc. Britannica, oth ed., x. 818 
* Origen, Ce/s. ii. 36, also i. 66; comp. John xix. 34 
tt Origen, Cels. ii. 55, 59; John xx. 25, 27 
tt Origen, Cels. v. 52, 56; John xx. 12; comp. Luke xxiv. 4, 23 
Origen, Cels. i. 67; John ii. 18; comp. x. 23, 24 Matt. xxi. 23.) 


*** Origen, Cels. ii. 37; John xix. 28 
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ferring to a declaration of Jesus, he satirically exclaims, 
“O Light and Truth!” designations of Christ characteristic 
of John’s Gospel.* He says that Jesus “after rising from 
the dead showed himself secretly to one woman only, and 
to his boon companions.” Here the first part of the 
statement seems to refer to John’s account of the appear- 
ance of Christ to Mary Magdalene. 

The heretical writings of this period clearly recognize the 
Fourth Gospel. Notwithstanding several apparent quotations 
or allusions, it was formerly maintained that the author of 
the Clementine Homilies could not possibly have used this 
Gospel, it being in such opposition to his opinions. But 
since the discovery of the Codex Ottobonianus, containing 
the missing portion of the book (first- published by Dressel 
in his edition of the Homilies in 1853), there has been a 
change of view.» That portion contains so clear a quotation 
of John ix. 1-3 (Hom. xix. 22) that Hilgenfeld has handsomely 
retracted his denial; $ and, though Scholten and Supernatu- 
ral Religion still resist the evidence, there can be little doubt 
about the final verdict of impartial criticism. Besides this 
passage and that about the new birth,|] the Gospel of John 
seems to be used twice in Hom. iii. 52, once in a free quota- 
tion: “I am the gate of life; he that entereth in through 
me entereth into life, for there is no other teaching that 
can save’’ (comp. John x. 9, 10) ; and again, “ My sheep hear 
my voice” (comp. John x. 27). 

More important, and beyond any dispute, is the evidence 
of the use of the Fourth Gospel as the work of the Apostle 
John by the Gnostics of this period. Ptolemy, the disciple 
of Valentinus, in his Epistle to Flora, preserved by Epipha- 
nius (Her. xxxill. 3), quotes John i. 3 as what “the Apostle 





* ( yrigen, Cels. ii. 49; John viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 46; xiv. 6. 

en, Cels. ii. 70; John «xx. 14-18. Compare, however, the Addition to Mark, xvi. 9. 

t.in d. N.T., p. 43 £., note; comp. Matthew Arnold, God and the Bible, p. 277. 
Vol hener also recognizes the use of the Fourth Gospel here, but only as “‘an unapostolic xovum” 
(Ursprung uns. Evv., 1866, p. 62 £., 134 £.). The question is well treated by Sanday, The 
Gospels in the Second Century, pp. 293 ff. It is to be observed that the incident of “ the man 
blind from his birth”? is introduced in the Homilies (xix. 22) as it is in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions (v. 7. $17) with the use of the definite article, as something well-known to the readers of the 
book. How does this happen, if the writer is taking it from “‘an unapostolic zowum” ? Drum- 
mond and Sanday have properly called attention to this use of the article. 


\| Hom. xi. 26; see the March number of this Review, p. 242. 
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says” ;* and, in the exposition of the Ptolemzo-Valentinian 
system given by Irenzus, a long passage is quoted from 
Ptolemy or one of his school in which he is represented as 
saying that “John, the disciple of the Lord, supposes a 
certain Beginning,” etc., citing and commenting on John i. 
I-5, 14, 18, in support of the Valentinian doctrine of the 
Ogdoad.t¢ The Valentinians, indeed, as we are told by 
Irenzeus elsewhere, used the Gospel of John’ most abundantly 
(Her. iii. 11. § 7). Heracleon, another disciple of Valen- 
tinus, wrote a commentary on it, large extracts from which 
are preserved by Origen. { The book commonly cited as 
Excerpta Theodoti or Doctrina Orientalis, a compilation (with 
criticisms) from the writings of Theodotus and other Gnostics 
of the second century, ascribed to Clement of Alexandria and 
commonly printed with his works, contains many extracts 
from one or more writers of the Valentinian school, in which 
the Gospel of John is quoted and commented upon as the 
work of the Apostle. (See particularly cc. 6-8, also 3, 9, 
13, 17-19, 26, 41, 45, 61, 62, 65, 73.) 

The literature of the third quarter of the second century 
is fragmentary, but we have seen that it attests the use of 
the Fourth Gospel in the most widely separated regions of 
the Christian world, and by parties diametrically opposed in 
sentiment. The fact that this Gospel was used by those to 
whose opinions it was or seemed to be adverse—by the 
author of the Clementine Homilies, by Quartodecimans and 
their opponents, and especially by the Gnostics, who were 
obliged to wrest its language so violently to accommodate it 
to their systems—shows that to have won such a reception at 
that time it must have come down from an earlier period 
with commanding authority. Its use in Tatian’s Diatessaron 
also makes this evident. It must have belonged to those 


“I follow the text of Dindorf in his edition of Epiphanius, vol. ii., pp. 199, 200, who reacs 


ra te trdvra for are xdvra and yeyovevat ovdév for yeyovev ovdéy. 


tIren. Har. i. 8. §5. The old Latin version of Irenzus, which is often more trustwerthy 
than the Greek as preserved by Epiphanius, ends the section referred to with the word 
Et Ptolemaus quidem ita. For the Greek, generally, see Epiphanius, Har. xxxi. 2 
Dindorf’s edition, which gives the best text. 

t These are collected in Grabe’s Sficilegium SS. Patrum, etc., ii 


(1714), and in Stieren’s Irenzus, i. 938-971 
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“Memoirs” to which Justin appealed fifteen or twenty years 
before, and which were recognized by the Christians gen- 
erally of his day as the authentic sources of information 
respecting the life and teaching of Christ. The particular 
evidence we have been examining, limited as it is by the 
scantiness of the literature, strengthens the general conclu- 
sion before drawn from the universal reception of our four 
Gospels in the time of Irenzeus, and from the direct indica- 
tions of the use of the Fourth Gospel by Justin. The evi- 
dence that this Gospel was one of his “Memoirs” is thus 
cumulative, and, unless it is countervailed by some very 
strong objections, must be regarded as decisive. Let us 
then consider the main objections which have been urged 
against this conclusion. 

The first is that, according to Supernatural Religion, ‘‘ The 
description which Justin gives of the manner of the teaching 
of Jesus excludes the idea that he knew the Fourth Gospel. 
‘Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him: for 
he was no Sophist, but his word was the power of God.’ 
No one could for a moment assert that this applies to the 
long and artificial discourses of the Fourth Gospel.” * 

Here we may observe, in the first place, that Justin’s Greek 
is not quite accurately translated. ¢ The word rendered 
“sentences” is without the article; and Prof. Drummond 
translates the clause more correctly, “ Brief and concise say- 
ings have proceeded from him,” remarking that “ Justin is 
describing not the universal, but only the prevailing and 
prominent character of his teaching.” $ And it is not a 
description of the teaching in the Fourth Gospel in particu- 
lar, but a general statement, not inconsistent with the fact 
that the character of the discourses in the Fourth Gospel 
is in some respects peculiar. But, as to “brief and concise 





* Sup. Rel., ii. 314; similarly J. J. Tayler, An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the 
Fourth Gospel (1867), p. 64; Davidson, Introd. to the Study of the N.T. (1868), ii. 386, and 
many others. 

tApol. i. 14: Bpayeic dé Kai ovvTowot zap’ avTow Adyot yeydvacry, It may be 
thought, perhaps, that oj has dropped out after gixyrouoi, which might easily have happened 
But, even if the article had been used, the argument would be worthless. Such general proposi- 
tions are seldom to be taken without qualification. 


t Theol. Review, July, 1877, xiv. 330. 
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sayings” of Jesus, Professor Drummond, in glancing over 
the first thirteen chapters of John, finds no less than fifty- 
three to which this description would apply. He observes 
that “the book contains in reality very little connected 
argumentation; and even the longest discourses consist 
rather of successive pearls of thought strung on a thread 
of association than of consecutive discussion and proof.” * 
But it may be greatly doubted whether Justin means here 
by Spayei¢ 2éyx, aS Tayler supposes, simply “short, aphoristic 
maxims.” The reference to the Sophists, that is, rhetori- 
cians, leads one rather to suppose that Justin is contrasting 
the 24), “discourses,” of Christ in general with the long, 
artificial, argumentative, and rhetorical ?éyx of the Sophists 
among his earlier or later contemporaries, such as Dion 
Chrysostomus, Herodes Atticus, Polemo and Aristides, 
whom Philostratus describes in his biographies. As for 
brevity, the discourses in the Fourth Gospel are generally 
short: the longest continuous discourse there recorded 
would hardly occupy five minutes in the reading. The 
Sermon on the Mount as given by Matthew is much longer 
than any unbroken discourse’ in John. But. what charac- 
terizes the teaching of Christ in the Gospels, as Justin inti- 
mates, is the divine authority and spiritual power with which 
he speaks ; and this is not less striking in the Fourth Gospel 
than in the Synoptists. (Comp. Matt. vii. 29; Luke iv. 32; 
John vii. 26, 46.) 

A more plausible objection is this. If Justin knew and 
used the Fourth Gospel at all, why has he not used it more ? 
Why has he never appealed to it in proof of his doctrine of 
the Logos and of the pre-existence of Christ? He has ex- 
pressly quoted but one saying of Christ recorded in it, and 
one of John the Baptist, and has referred to but one incident 
peculiar to it, unless we adopt the view of Professor Drum- 
mond respecting his reference to John xix. 13. (See above, 
p. 499.) His account of Christ’s life and teaching cor- 
responds substantially with that given in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, which he follows (so it is affirmed) where they differ, 





* Ibid. pp. 330, 33% 
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or seem to differ, from John. Albrecht Thoma, in an article 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, comes to the conclusion, after a 
minute examination of the subject, that Justin “knows and 
uses almost every chapter of the Logos-Gospel, and in part 
very fully.” But such considerations as I have mentioned 
convince him, notwithstanding, that he did not regard it as 
apostolic, or historically authentic. He finds Justin’s rela- 
tion to the Apostle Paul very similar. Justin shows himself 
well acquainted with Paul’s writings, he often follows him in 
his citations from the Old Testament where they differ from 
the Septuagint, he borrows largely his thoughts and illustra- 
tions and language, but never quotes him expressly and by 
name ; and so Mr. Thoma thinks he cannot have regarded 
him as an Apostle.* 

This argument forgets the nature of Justin’s writings. 
Were he addressing a Christian community in defence of his 
doctrine of the pre-existence and subordinate deity of Christ 
in opposition to the Ebionites, these objections would be 
valid. But he was writing for unbelievers. In his Apolo- 
gies addressed to the Emperor and Senate and people of 
Rome, he cannot quote the Christian writings in direct proof 
of the truth of Christian doctrines, and makes no attempt to 
do so. In giving the account which he does of the teaching 
of Christ, he draws mainly from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in his sketch of the Gospel history follows mainly the 
guidance of Matthew, though also using Luke, and in two 
or three instances Mark. That is exactly what was to be 
expected. Justin’s chief argument is derived from the fulfil- 
ment of Old Testament prophecies, and in this he natu- 
rally follows the Gospel of Matthew, which is distinguished 
from the others by its reference to them. Where Matthew’s 
citations differ from the Alexandrine version of the Old 
Testament, Justin often appears to borrow from Matthew 
rather than from the Septuagint.t The discourses of Christ 





*See the article, “ Justins literarisches Verhiltniss zu Paulus und zum Johannes-Evan- 
gelum,” in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theologie, 1875, xviii. 383 ff., 490 ff. The 
quotation in the text is from p. 553. 

t See Semisch, Die apost. Denkwiirdigkeiten u.s.w., pp. 110-120; examples are also given 
by Norton, Genuineness, etc., vo'. i. Addit. Notes, pp. ccxx., cexxii., cecxxxii. f 
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as they are given in the Synoptic Gospels were obviously 
much better fitted for his purpose of presenting to heathens 
a general view of Christ’s teaching than those in the Gospel 
of John. Similar remarks apply ‘to the Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew. Here Dr. Davidson thinks it strange that 
Justin should not have quoted the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel, and such a passage as “Before Abraham was, I am,” 
in proof of Christ’s divinity and pre-existence.* But the 
Jew with whom Justin was arguing would not have accepted 
an assertion of John or a declaration of Christ as a proof of 
its truth. So inthe case of Paul’s writings. Paul was not 
so popular among the Jews that his name would recommend 
the arguments or illustrations which Justin borrows from 
him ; still less could Justin quote his Epistles in proof of 
doctrine in a discussion with a Jew, or in a defence of Chris- 
tianity addressed to heathens. 

The correctness of this explanation is confirmed by an 
indisputable fact. Justin certainly believed that the Apostle 
John was the author of the Apocalypse; Supernatural Relig- 
ion (i. 295) thinks that this was the only book of the New 
Testament which he regarded as “inspired”; Thoma (p. 563, 
note 1) even supposes that it was read in the churches in 
Justin’s time together with the “Memoirs” and the Prophets 
of the Old Testament. How, then,,does it happen that he 
has not a single quotation from this book which calls Christ 
“the Word [Logos] of God”’ (Rev. xix. 13), “the beginning 
of the creation of God ”’ (iii. 14), “‘ the first and the last and 
the living one”’ (i. 17, comp. ii. 8), “the searcher of the reins 
and hearts” (ii. 23), and, apparently (though according to 
Alford and Westcott not really), “the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end ” (xxii. 13)? In speaking of the 
different opinions among Christians about the resurrection, 
Justin once refers to the book as agreeing with the prophets 
in predicting the Millennium, and mentions the name of the 
author (Dial. c. 81; the passage will be cited below); but, as 
I have said, he nowhere guoftes this work, which he regarded 





* Davidson's /ntrod. to the Study of the N. T. (1868), ii. 385. Compare Volkmar, Ueder 
Fustin den Miirtyrer u.s.w. (Ziirich, 1853), p. 20 f.; Ursprung uns. Evang. (1866), p. 107 f. 
Thoma, «di supra, p. 556. 


5 
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as inspired, apostolic, prophetic, though it contains so much 
which might seem to favor his view of the person of Christ. 
Were it not for that almost accidental reference to it, it 
might be plausibly argued that he was ignorant of its exist- 
ence. In one place in the Dialogue with Trypho (c. 18), 
Justin half apologizes for subjoining “some brief sayings ” 
of the Saviour to the words of the Prophets, on the ground 
that Trypho had acknowledged that he had read the precepts 
of Christ “in the so-called Gospel” (Dial. c. 10). But he 
does not introduce them there as arguments. 

It should be observed, further, that the course pursued by 
Justin in abstaining from quoting the Gospels in proof of 
doctrines, and in not mentioning the Evangelists by name, 
in writings addressed to unbelievers, is simply that which 
was followed, with slight exceptions, by a long line of Chris- 
tian Apologists from his time down to that of Eusebius.* 

It may still be said that this applies only to quotations 
made in proof of doctrines. It may be asked, and there is 
some force in the question, Why has not Justin used John 
as he has used the Synoptic Gospels, as an authority for his- 
torical facts, for facts which he supposed to be predicted in 
the Old Testament? To take one example which has been 
urged: Justin has quoted from the Old Testament, in pre- 
cisely the same form as John (differing from the established 
text of the Septuagint), the words, “ They shall look on me 
whom they pierced”: f but instead of referring to the inci- 
dent which led John to quote it, ——the thrusting of a spear 
into our- Saviour’s side by a Roman soldier,—he seems to 
apply it to the crucifixion generally. How could he do this, 
if he accepted the Gospel of John ?f 

This case presents little difficulty. The verbs in the 
quotation, it will be observed, are in the plural. If Justin 
regarded the prophecy as in¢luding the act of the Roman 
soldier, he could not have restricted it to that: he must 


*See Norton, Gen. of the Gospels, i. 218 ff.; Westcott, Canon of the N.T., p. 116 ff. ; 
E. S. Ffoulkes, art. Fathers, in Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biog., ii. 456 £. 





t Zech. xii. 10; John xix. 37; Justin, Afol. i. 52. See above, p. 494 f 
t Thoma, pp. 542 f., 556; comp. Engelhardt, Das Christenthum Fustins des Miirtyrers 
(1378), p. 350 
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have regarded the language of the Old Testament as refer- 
ring also to the piercing of the hands and the feet of Jesus 
on the part of the soldiers who nailed him to the cross. It 
is not strange, therefore, that he should quote the passage 
without referring to the particular act mentioned by John. 
He applies the prophecy, moreover, to the Jews, who caused 
the death of Jesus, and not to the Roman soldiers, who were 
the immediate agents in the crucifixion.* 

But there is a stronger case than this. Justin, who speaks 
of Christ as “the passover”’’ or paschal lamb, symbolizing 
the deliverance of Christian believers from death, “as the 
blood of the passover saved those who were in Egypt” (Diéad/. 
c. I11, comp. 40), has not noticed the fact recorded by John 
alone, that the legs of Christ were not broken by the Roman 
soldiers at the crucifixion. This the Evangelist regards as 
a fulfilment of the scripture, ‘A bone of him shall not be 
broken’’; and this quotation is commonly referred to the 
direction respecting the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 46; Num. 
ix. 12). How, it may be asked, could Justin, with his fond- 
ness for types, have neglected such a fulfilment as this, when 
the Evangelist had already pointed it out? This argument 
is plausible, and has some weight. Let us consider it. 

In the first place, I must venture to doubt whether there 
is any reference in John to the paschal lamb at all. The 
Evangelist says nothing whatever to indicate such a refer- 
ence, though some explanation would seem to be needed of 
the transformation. of a precept into a prediction. The lan- 
guage of Ps. xxxiv. 20 (Sept. xxxiii. 21) corresponds more 
closely with the citation; and, considering the free way in 
which passages of the Old Testament are applied in the 
New, the fact that in the connection in which the words 
stand in the Psalm protection of life is referred to does not 
seem a very serious objection to the supposition that the 
Evangelist had this passage in mind. He may well have 
regarded the part of the Psalm which he quotes as fulfilled 
in the case of “ Jesus Christ the righteous” in the incident 
which he records, and the preceding verse as fulfilled in the 





* Apol.i. 52; Dial. cc. 14, 32, 64, 113; comp. Dial. cc. 85, 93, etc. ; Acts ii. 23; x. 39. 
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resurrection. And some eminent scholars take this view 
of his meaning; so, eg., Grotius, Wetstein, Bishop Kidder, 
Hammond, Whitby, Briickner, Baumlein, Weiss ;* others, as 
Lenfant and Le Clerc, leave the matter doubtful; and some, 
as Vitringa and Bengel, suppose the Evangelist to have had 
both passages in mind. But, waiving this question, I would 
say, once for all, that very little importance is to be attached 
to this sort of a priori reasoning. We may be surprised that 
Justin should not have been led by the Fourth Gospel to 
find here a fulfilment of prophecy of some sort, and to use 
it in his argument; but a hundred cases equally surprising 
might be cited of the neglect of a writer to use an argument 
or to recognize a fact which we should have confidently ex- 
pected that he would use or recognize. To take the first 
that lies at hand. I have before me the work of Dr. Sanday, 
The Gospels in the Second Century, a \earned, elaborate, and 
valuable treatise in reply to Supernatural Religion. He ad- 
duces from all sources the evidence of the use of the Gospels 
by writers who flourished in the period from Clement of 
Rome to Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, including 
those whose references to the Gospel are very slight and 
doubtful, or of whom mere fragments remain. Appended 
to the work is a chronological and analytical table of these 
authors. But, on looking it over, we find no mention of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch a.p. 169-181; and Dr. Sanday 
has nowhere presented the testimony of this writer, though 
we have from him an elaborate “Apology” or defence of 
Christianity in three books, in which he quotes several pas- 
sages from the Gospel of Matthew with the introduction, 
“The evangelic voice teaches”’ so and so, or “the Gospel 
says,” — and though, as we have seen, he quotes the Gospel 
of John (ch. i. 1, 3), naming the Evangelist, and describing 
him as one moved by the Spirit of God (see above, p. 506 f.) 
He is in fact the earliest writer who does thus expressly 
quote the Fourth Gospel as the work of John. Now sup- 


* Bibl. Theol. des N.T., 3¢ Aufl. (1880), p. 638; comp. his Der Fohanneische Lehrbegriff 
(1862), pr 114, note. So R. H. Hutton, Assays, Theol. and Literary, 2d ed. (1880), i. 195. 





t Ad Axtol. lib. iii. cc. 13, 14, ed. Otto; comp. Matt. v. 28, 44, 46; vi. 3. 
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pose Dr. Sanday was a Father of the third or fourth century 
who had composed a treatise with the purpose of collecting 
the evidences of the use of the Gospels by early Christian 
writers. What would the author of Supernatural Religion 
say to the facts in this case? Would he not argue that 
Sandzeus could not possibly have been acquainted with this 
work of Theophilus, and that the pretended “ Apology ” was 
probably spurious? And, if he found in Sandzeus (p. 303) 
a single apparent allusion to that writer, would he not main- 
tain that this must be an interpolation ?— Or to take another 
example. Sandzeus is examining the question about Justin 
Martyr’s use of the Gospels, and observes that “he says 
emphatically that all the children (révrag drdée roig raidac) 
in Bethlehem were slain, without mentioning the limitation 
of age given in St. Matthew” (p. 106; comp. Justin, Déa/. 


c. 78). Now in our present texts of Justin there is another 
reference to the slaughter of the innocents, in which Herod 
is represented as “destroying all the children born in Beth- 
lehem at that time.” * But here Supernatural Religion might 


argue, It is certain that this qualifying phrase could not have 
been in the copy used by Sandzeus, who takes no notice of 
the passage, though his aim is to meet the objections to the 
genuineness of our Gospels. Is it not clear that the words 
were interpolated by some one who wished to bring Justin 
into harmony with Matthew? Would Justin be so incon- 
sistent with himself as that addition would make him ? 

A multitude of questions may be asked, to which no par- 
ticular answer can be given, in reference to the use which 
Justin and writers in all ages have made of our Gospels. 
We cannot say why he has quoted this saying of Jesus and 
not that, or referred to this incident in the history and not 
that ; why, for example, in his account of Christ’s teaching 
in his First Apology, he makes no allusion to any of the 
parables which form so remarkable a feature of it, and quotes 
from them in but one place, in his Dialogue with Trypho 
(Dial, c. 125). We can only say that he had to stop some- 


* Dial. c. 103: aves évroc rayrac Toi ev Byfizetu Exeivov tow Ka pov 
yevomévrag raidac 
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where ;* that he has used the Gospels much more freely 
than any other of the many Christian Apologists whose 
writings have come down to us from his day to that of 
Lactantius and Eusebius; that his selection of the sayings 
of Christ seems on the whole judicious and natural, though 
many pearls of great price are missing; that the historical 
incidents by which he supports his special argument from 
the fulfilment of prophecy are for the most part what might 
be expected; and that it was natural that in general he 
should follow the Synoptic Gospels rather than that of 
John.t But one needs only to try experiments on partic- 
ular works by almost any writer to find that great caution 
is required in drawing inferences from what he has zo? done. 
As to the case before us, Justin may not have thought of 
the incident peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, or he may have 
considered, and very reasonably too, that-an argument for 
the typical character of the paschal lamb founded on the 
direction given in the Pentateuch about the bones, or an 
argument assuming the Messianic reference of the passage 
in the Psalms, was not well adapted to convince unbelievers. 
Perhaps he had urged this argument in the actual dialogue 
with Trypho, and had encountered objections to its validity 
which he did not find it easy to answer. This may seem 
more probable than the supposition of forgetfulness. But 
will you.say that such a failure of memory as has been sug- 
gested is incredible? Let us compare a case. One of the 
most distinguished scholars of this country, in an article 
published in the American Biblical Repository, remarks, in 
the course of an elaborate argument : — 

The particulars inserted or omitted by different Evangelists vary ex- 
ceedingly from each other, some inserting what others omit, and some 
narrating at length what others briefly touch. £Z.,g., compare the history 


of the temptation by Mark, and even by Matthew and Luke; and where 
is the history of the /ransfiguration to be found, except in Matthew? f 
“Comp. Afol. i. 53: “Here we conclude, though we have many other prophecies to 
produce.’’ 
tSee on this point Meyer, Kom. iiber d. Ev. Foh., 5¢ Aufl. (1869), p. 8 £., note (Eng. 
trans., p. 8 f., note 3); comp. Weizsiicker, Untersuchungen ilder d. evang. Geschichte, p. 229. 


t American Biblical Repository, October, 1838, xii. 341. 
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Could anything be @ priori more incredible than that an 


eminent Biblical scholar, who when this was written had held 
the office of Professor of Sacred Literature in the Andover 
Theological Seminary for nearly thirty years, should have 
forgotten that both Mark and Luke have given full accounts 
of the transfiguration, the latter especially mentioning a num- 
ber of important particulars not found in Matthew?* If 
Professor Stuart was occasionally guilty of oversights, — as 
who is not ?—he certainly had a clearer head and a better 
memory than Justin Martyr, who in quoting and referring to 
the Old Testament makes not a few extraordinary mistakes. 

I admit that some weight should be allowed to the argu- 
ment we have been examining, so far as reference to the 
history in the Gospel of John is concerned ; but it does not 
seen@to me that much importance should be attached to it. 
The tradition in the Synoptic Gospels represents without 
doubt the substance of the apostolic preaching; it was 
earlier committed to writing than that contained in the 
Fourth Gospel ; the incidents of the threefold narrative were 
more familiar; and the discourses, especially, as has already 
been remarked, were far better fitted for illustrating the 
general character of Christ’s teaching than those of the 
Fourth Gospel. It would have been very strange, there- 
fore, if in such works as those of Justin the Synoptic Gos- 
pels had not been mainly used. 

Engelhardt, the most recent writer on Justin, is impressed 
by the facts which Thoma presents respecting Justin’s rela- 
tion to John, but comes toa different conclusion. He thinks 
Justin could never have made the use of John’s Gospel which 
he has done, if he had not regarded it as genuine. It pur- 
ports to be a work of the beloved disciple. The conjecture 
that by “the disciple whom Jesus loved” Andrew was in- 
tended (Liitzelberger), or Nathanael (Spaeth), or a person- 
ified ideal conception (Scholten), was reserved for the 
sagacity of critics of the nineteenth century: there is no 


* Compare Mark ix. 2-8 and Luke ix. 28-36 with Matt. xvii. 1-8. 

t See the references already given, p. 498, note *; also Some Account of the Writings 
and Opinions of Fustin Martyr, by John [Kaye], Bishop’ of Lincoln, 3d ed. (1853), pp. 139 f. 
148; comp. p. 129 f 
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trace that in Christian antiquity this title ever suggested 
any one but John. The Gospel must have been received as 
his work, or rejected as fictitious. Engelhardt believes that 
Justin received it, and included it in his “ Memoirs” ; but he 
conjectures that with it there was commonly read in the 
churches and used by Justin a Harmony of the first three 
Gospels, or at least of Matthew and Luke, while the Fourth 
Gospel, not yet incorporated into the Harmony, stood in the 
background.* I do not feel the need of this hypothesis ; 
but it may deserve consideration. 

It is objected further that Justin’s statements repeatedly 
contradict the Fourth Gospel, and that he cannot therefore 
have regarded it as apostolic or authentic. For example, 
he follows the Synoptic Gospels, so Hilgenfeld and Dayid- 
son and Supernatural Religion affirm, in placing, in opPpsi- 
tion to John, the death of Christ on the 15th of Nisan, the 
day after the paschal lamb was killed. 

The argument that Justin cannot have accepted the Gospel 
of John because he has followed the Synoptists in respect to 
the day of Christ’s death hardly needs an answer. If the 
discrepancy referred to, whether real or not, did not prevent 
the whole Christian world from accepting John and the 
Synoptic Gospels alike in the last quarter of the second 
century, it need not have hindered Justin from doing so at 
an earlier date. But it is far from certain that Hilgenfeld 
and Davidson have correctly interpreted the language of 
Justin : “It is written that you seized him on the day of the 
passover, and in like manner crucified him at [or during] 
the passover (é» 7 zdcxa).”t Meyer understands this as plac- 
ing the death of Jesus on the day of the passover; $= Otto 
in an elaborate note on the passage in his ¢hird edition of 





*See Engelhardt, Das Christenthum Fustins des Miirtyrers, pp. 345-352. 


t Dial. c 111. See Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche (1860), pp. 205-209 ; 
Davidson, /utrod. to the Study of the N.T. (1868), ti. 384; Sup. Rel., ii. 313; comp. Wieseler, 
Beitriige (1369), p. 240.— Note here the use of yéyparraz. 


t Komment. iid. d. Ev. des Foh., 5¢ Aufl. p. 24 f. (Eng. trans. i. 24.) Steitz, who form erly 
agreed with Hilgenfeld, afterwards adopted the view of Meyer; see the art. Pascha in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyk. f. Prot. u. Kirche, xi. 131, note *. 
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Justin’s Works maintains the same view;* Thoma regards 


the language as ambiguous.¢ I will not undertake to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon so difficult a question, as the objec- 
tion is futile on any supposition. 

Again, Supernatural Religion asserts that “ Justin contra- 
dicts the Fourth Gospel, in limiting the work of Jesus to one 
year.” (S. &. ii. 313.) Dr. Davidson makes the same state- 
ment; $ but neither he nor S. RX. adduces any proof of it. 
I know of no passage in Justin which affirms or implies this 
limitation. But, if such a passage should be found, the argu- 
ment against Justin’s reception of the Fourth Gospel would 
be worthless. The opinion that Christ’s ministry lasted but 
one year, or little more, was held by many in the early Church 
who received the Gospel of John without question. It was 
maintained by the Basilidians, the Valentinians, and the 
author of the Clementine Homilies, by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, Origen, Julius Africanus, Pseudo-Cyprian, 
Archelaus, Lactantius, Ephraem Syrus apparently, Philas- 
trius, Gaudentius, Q. Julius Hilarianus, Augustine apparently, 
Evagrius the presbyter, and others among the Fathers, and 
has been held by modern scholars, as Bentley, Mann, Priestley 
(Harmony), Lant Carpenter (Harmony), and Henry Browne 
(Ordo Seclorum).|| The Fathers were much influenced by 


*/ustint... Martyris Opera, tom. i. pars ii., ed. tert. (1877), p. 395 £ Otto cites Dia 
c. 99, where the agony in Gethsemane is referred to as taking place “‘ on the day on which Jesus 
was to be crucified,’’ as showing that Justin followed the Jewish reckoning of the day from 
sunset to sunset. Davidson takes no notice of this. If Meyer and Otto are right, we have here 
a strong argument for Justin’s use of the Fourth Gospel. 

+t Udit supra, p. 535 f 

tlntrod. to the Study of the N.T., ii. 387. 

The Basilidians, see Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21, p. 408.— Valentinians, see Iren Har i. 3 

(al. 5), $33 ii. 20. (al. 36), $15 22. (al. 38-40), §§ 1-6.—Clem. Hom. xvii. 19.—Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 21, p. 407; vi. 11, p. 783, 1. 4o; comp. v. 6, p. 658; vii. 17, p. 898.—Tertull. Adv. Fud. c. 8; 
Marc. i. 15 (but here are different readings).— Origen, De Princip. iv. 5, Opp. i. 160; /n Levit 
Hom. ix. c. 5, Opp. ii. 239; J Luc. Hom. xxxii., Opp. iii. 970; contra, Je Matt. Comm. Ser 
c. 4c, Opp. iii. 859, “‘fere tres annos’’; comp. Cels. ii. 12, Opp. i. 397, ovdé tpia éty.— Jul. 
Africani Chron. frag. |. ap. Routh, Red/. Sacra, ii. 301 f., ed. alt.— Pseudo-Cyprian, De Pascha 
Comp. (A.D. 243), C. 22.—Archelai et Manetis Disp.,c. 34.—Lactant. Just. iv. 10. (De Morte 
Persec. ¢. 2.)— Ephraem, Serm. xiii. in Nat. Dom., Opp. Syr. ii. 432.— Philastr. Her. 106.— 
Gaudent. Serm. iii., Migne, Patrol. Lat. xX, 865.— Hilarianus, De Mundi Dur. (a.p. 397) 
c. 16; De Die Pascha,c. 15; Migne, xiii. 1104, 1114, or Gallandi, Bid?. Patr. viii. 238, 748.— 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xviii. 54, Opp. vii. 8366; Ad Hesych. Epist. 199 (al. 80), $20, Opp. 
ii. 1122; contra, De Doct. Christ. ii. 42 (al. 28), Opp. iii. 66.— Evagrius presbyter (cir. A.D. 423), 
Alterc. inter Theoph. Christ. et Sim. Fud., Migne xx. 1176, or Gallandi, ix. 254.— So also the 
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their interpretation of Isa. lxi. 2, —‘‘to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord,” — quoted in Luke iv. 19. It is true that 
John vi. 4 is against this view ; but its defenders find means, 
satisfactory to themselves, of getting over the difficulty. 

Other objections urged by Dr. Davidson and Supernatural 
Religion seem to me too weak to need an answer. I will, 
however, notice one which is brought forward with great 
confidence by Thoma, who says “ Justin directly contradicts 
the Fourth Gospel”’ (p. 556), and after him by F. C. J. van 
Goens, who introduces it with the words enfin et surtout.* 
Justin speaks of Christ as “keeping silence and refusing 
any longer to make any answer to any one before Pilate, as 
has been declared in the Memoirs by the Apostles ” (Diad. 
c. 102). M. van Goeas remarks, “No one who had ever 
read the Fourth Gospel could speak in this way.” What 
does M. van Goens think of Tertullian, who says, “Velut 
agnus coram tondente se sine vece, sic non aperuit os suum. 
Hic enim Pilato interrogante nihil locutus est”? If Justin 
had even said that Christ made no answer when Pilate ques- 
tioned him, this would be sufficiently explained by John 
xix, 9, to which Tertullian perhaps refers. But the expres- 
sions “no longer” and “before Pilate” lead rather to the 
supposition that Justin refers to Matt. xxvii. 11-14 and 
Mark xv. 2-5 (vixér: vidév arexpity, “he no longer made any 
answer ’’), which certainly there is nothing in John to con- 
tradict. 

Finally, the author of Supernatural Religion urges, gener- 
ally, that in citing the Old Testament Justin, according to 
Semisch’s count, refers to the author by name or by book 
one hundred and ninety-seven times, and omits to do this 
only one hundred and seventeen times. On the other hand, 


author of the treatise De Promissis et Predictionibus Dei (published with the works of Prosper 
Aquitanus), pars i. c. 7; pars v.c. 2; Migne, li. 739 c, 855 b.— Browne, Ordo Saclorum (Cor- 
rections and Additions), also cites Cyril of Alexandria, / /sa. xxxii. 10, Opp. ii. 446 de, but 
this rests on a false inference; see, contra, Cyril, /m /sa. xxix. 1, Opp. ii. 408 b. Besides the 
works of Nicholas Mann, De veris Annis Fesu Christi nataliet emortuali, Lond. 1752, p. 158 
ff., Greswell, Dissertations, etc., i. 438 ff., 2d ed. (1837), and Henry Browne, Ordo Saclorum, 
Lond. 1844, p. 80 ff., one may consult especially F. X. Patritius (¢.e. Patrizi), De Evangeliis 
(Friburg. Brisgov. 1853), lib. iii., diss. xix., p. 171 ff. 
* Revue de théologie et de philosophie, Lausanne, 1878, xi. 92 f 


t Adv. Fud. c. 13, Opp. ii. 737, ed. CEhler. 
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in referring to the words of Christ or the facts of Christian 
history for which he relied on the “ Memoirs,” he never cites 
the book (5S. X. regards the “ Memoirs” as one book) by the 
name of the author, except in a single instance, where he 
refers to “ Peter’s Memoirs” (Dial. c. 103).* “The infer- 
ence,” he says, “must not only be that he attached small 
importance to the Memoirs, but was actually ignorant of the 
author’s name” (S. R. i. 297). That Justin attached small 
importance to the ‘“‘ Memoirs by the Apostles” on which he 
professedly relied for the teaching and life of Christ, and 
this, as S. R. contends, to the exclusion of oral tradition 
(S. R. i. 298), is an “inference” and a proposition which 
would surprise us in almost any other writer. The infer- 
ence, moreover, that Justin “was actually ignorant of the 
author’s name,” when in one instance, according to S. 2., 
“he indicates Peter’ as the author (S. 2. i. 285), and when, 
as S. RX. maintains, “the Gospel according to Peter,” or “the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews” (which he represents as 
substantially the same work), was in all probability the source 
from which the numerous quotations in his works differing 
from our Gospels are taken,f is another specimen of singular 
logic. So much for generalities. But a particular objection 
to the conclusion that the Gospel of John was one of Justin’s 
‘‘Memoirs ” is founded on the fact that he has never quoted 
or referred to it under the name of the author, though he has 
named the Apostle. John as the author of the Apocalypse. 
(S. R. i. 298.) Great stress is laid on this contrast by many 
writers. 

Let us see to what these objections amount. In the first 
place, the way in which Justin has mentioned John as the 
author of the Apocalypse is in itself enough to explain why 
he should not have named him in citing the “ Memoirs.” 
In his Dialogue with Trypho, after having quoted -prophecies 
of the Old Testament in proof of his doctrine of the Millen- 
nium, —a doctrine in which he confesses some Christians 
did not agree with him, — he wishes to state that his belief 





*See Unitarian Review for February, 1880, p. 155. 


+ Supernatural Religion, i. 321; comp. pp. 312, 323, 332, 398, 416, 418-427; ii. 311, 7th ee 
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is supported by a Christian writing which he regards as in- 
spired and prophetic. He accordingly refers to the work 
as follows: “And afterwards also a certain man among us, 
whose name was John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in a 
revelation made by him prophesied that the believers in our 
Christ should spend a thousand years in Jerusalem,” etc. 
(Dial. c. 81.) The Apostle John was certainly as well known 
outside of the Christian body as any other of the Evangelists ; 
but we see that he is here introduced to Trypho as a stranger. 
Still more would he and the other Evangelists be*strangers 
to the Roman Emperor and Senate, to whom the Apologies 
were addressed. That Justin under such circumstances 
should quote the Evangelists by name, assigning this saying 
or incident to “the Gospel according to Matthew,” that to 
“ Luke,” and the other to “the Gospel according to John,” 
as if he were addressing a Christian community familiar with 
the books, would have been preposterous. Justin has de- 
scribed the books in his First Apology as Memoirs of Christ, 
resting on the authority of the Apostles, and received by 
the Christians of his time as authentic records. That was 
all that his purpose required: the names of four unknown 
persons would have added no weight to his citations. In 
the Dialogue, he is even more specific in his description of 
the “Memoirs” than in the Apology. But to suppose he 
would quote them as he quotes the books of the Old Testa- 
ment with which Trypho was familiar is to ignore all the 
proprieties and congruities of the case. 

This view is confirmed and the whole argument of Sufer- 
natural Religion is nullified by the fact that the general 
practice of Christian Apologists down to the time of Euse- 
bius corresponds with that of Justin, as we have before had 
occasion to remark. (See above, p. 514.) It may be added 
that, while in writings addressed to Christian readers by the 
earlier Fathers the Old Testament is often, or usually, cited 
with reference to the author or book, the cases are com- 
paratively very rare in which the Evangelists are named. 
For example, Clement of Alexandria, according to Semisch, 
quotes the Old Testament writers or books far oftener than 
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otherwise by name, while in his very numerous citations 
from the Gospels he names John but three times, Matthew 
twice, Luke twice, and Mark once; in the countless cita- 
tions of the Gospels in the Apostolical Constitutions, the 
Evangelists are never named; and so in the numerous 
quotations of the Gospels in Cyprian’s writings, with the 
exception of a single treatise (the Zestimonia or Ad Quiri- 
num), the names of the Evangelists are never mentioned. 
But it cannot be necessary to expose further the utter futil- 
ity of this objection, which has so often been inconsiderately 
urged.” 

In this view of the objections to the supposition that 
Justin used the Gospel of John and included it in his 
“Memoirs,” I have either cited them in the precise lan- 
guage of their authors, or have endeavored to state them 
in their most plausible form. When fairly examined, only 
one of them appears to have weight, and that not much. I 
refer to the objection that, if Justin used the Fourth Gospel 
at all, we should expect him to have used it more. It seems 
to me, therefore, that there is nothing of importance to 
countervail the very strong presumption from different lines 
of evidence that the “Memoirs” of Justin Martyr, “com- 
posed by Apostles and their companions,” were our four 
Gospels. 

A word should perhaps be added in reference to the view 
of Dr. E. A. Abbott, in the valuable article Gospels con- 
tributed to the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He holds that Justin’s “Memoirs”’ included the first three 
Gospels, and these only. These alone were received by the 
Christian community of his time as the authentic records of 
the life and teaching of Christ. If so, how can we explain 
the fact that.a pretended Gospel so different in character 
from these, and so inconsistent with them as it is supposed 
to be, should have found universal acceptance in the next 
generation on the part of Christians of the most opposite 


“See Semisch, Die afostol. Denkwiirdigkeiten, u.s.w., p. &4 ff.: and compare Norton, 
Genuineness, etc., i. 205 ff., 2d ed 
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opinions, without trace of controversy, with the slight excep- 
tion of the Alogi previously mentioned ? * 

[ have not attempted in the present paper a thorough dis- 
cussion of Justin Martyr’s quotations, but only to illustrate 
by some decisive examples the false assumptions on which 
the reasoning of Supernatural Religion is founded. In a full 
treatment of the subject, it would be necessary to consider 
the question of Justin’s use of apocryphal Gospels, and in 
particular the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” and the 
“Gospel according to Peter,” which figure so prominently in 
what calls itself “criticism” (die Kritik) as the pretended 
source of Justin’s quotations. This subject has already been 
referred to; but it is impossible to treat it here in detail. 
In respect to “the Gospel according to the Hebrews” I will 
give in a Note some quotations from the article Gospels, 
Apocryphal, by Professor R. A. Lipsius, of Jena, in the 
second volume of Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, published in the present year, with extracts from 
other recent writers, which will sufficiently show how ground- 
less is the supposition that Justin’s quotations were mainly 
derived from this Gospel.$ Lipsius certainly will not be 
suspected of any “apologetic’”’ tendency. Credner’s hypoth- 
esis that. the “Gospel according to Peter,” which he regards 
as the Gospel used by the Jewish Christians generally, and 
strangely identifies with the Diatessaron of Tatian, was the 
chief source of Justin’s quotations, was thoroughly refuted 
by Mr. Norton as long ago as the year 1834 in the Select 
Fournal of Foreign Periodical Literature, and afterwards in 
a Note to the first edition of his work on the Genuineness of 
the Gospels. || It is exposed on every side to overwhelming 


“See Unitarian Review for February, 1880, p. 152 £. The work of Hippolytus, of which 


we know only the title found on the cathedra of his statue at Rome, “‘ On [or ‘* In defence of 
(":tép) ] the Gospel according to John and the Apocalypse,” may have been written in answer 
to their objections. See Bunsen’s /iffolytus, 2d ed. (1854), i. 460. Onthe Alogi see also Weiz- 


sacker, Untersuchungen tlber d. evang. Geschichte, p. 226 f., note. 
tSee Unitarian Review for February, 1880, p. 150 f. 
t See Note A, at the end of this article. 

Select Fournal, etc. (Boston), April, 1894, vol iii., part ii., pp. 234-242; Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. (1837), Addit. Notes, pp. ccxxxii.-cclv. See also Bindemann, 
who discusses ably the whole question about Justin Martyr’s Gospels, in the Theol. Studien u 
Kritiken, 1842, pp. 355-482; Semisch, Die apostol. Denkwiirdigkeiten wu. s. w , pp. 43-59; on the 
other side, Credner, Beitrtige u. s. w., vol. i. (1832); Mayerhoff, Hist.-crit. Einleitung in die 
petrinischen Schriften (1835), p. 234 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Xrit. Untersuchungen u. s. w., p. 259 ff 
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objections, and has hardly a shadow of evidence to support 
it. Almost our whole knowledge of this Gospel is derived 
from the account of it by Serapion, bishop of Antioch near 
the end of the second century (A.D. 191-213), who is the first 
writer by whom it is mentioned.* He “found it for the 
most part in accordance with the right doctrine of the 
Saviour,” but containing passages favoring the opinions of 
the Docetz, by whom it was used. According to Origen, it 
represented the “brethren” of Jesus as sons of Joseph by a 
former wife. ¢ It was evidently a book of very little note. 
Though it plays a conspicuous part in the speculations of 
modern German scholars and of Supernatural Religion about 
the origin of the Gospels and the quotations of Justin 
Martyr, uot a single fragment of it has come down to us. 
This xominis umbra has therefore proved wonderfully con- 
venient for those who have had occasion, in support of their 
hypotheses, “to draw unlimited cheques,” as Lightfoot 
somewhere expresses it, “on the bank of the unknown.” 
Mr. Norton has shown, by an acute analysis of Serapion’s 
account of it, that in all probability it was not an historical, 
but a doctrinal work. { Lipsius remarks: “The statement 
of Theodoret (Her. Fad. ii. 2) that the Nazarenes had made 
use of this Gospel rested probably on a misunderstanding. 
The passage moreover in Justin Martyr (Dia/. c. Tryph. 106) 
in which some have thought to find mention of the Memorials 
of Peter is very doubtful. ... Herewith fall to the ground 
all those hypotheses which make the Gospel of Peter into an 
original work made use of by Justin Martyr, nigh related to 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, and either the Jewish Christian 
basis of our canonical St. Mark [so Hilgenfeld], or, at any 
rate, the Gospel of the Gnosticizing Ebionites ” [Volkmar]. || 
To this I would only add that almost the only fact of which 
we are directly informed respecting the contents of the 


*Serapion’s account of it is preserved by Eusebius, W7st. Eccl. vi. 12. 
t Origen, Comm. in Matt. t. x. § 17, Opp. iii. 462 £. 


t Gennineness of the Gospels, 2a ed., vol. iii. (1848), pp. 255-260; abridged edition 
pp. 362-366. 


Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biog., ii 7i2 
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so-called “Gospel of Peter” is that it favored the opinions 
of the Docetz, to which Justin Martyr, who wrote a book 
against the Marcionites (Euseb. Hist. Ecc/. iv. 11. § 8), was 
diametrically- opposed. 

Glancing back now over the ground we have traversed, 
we find (1) that the general reception of our four Gospels as 
sacred books throughout the Christian world in the time of 
Irenzeus makes it almost certain that the “ Memoirs called 
Gospels,” “composed by Apostles and their companions,” 
which were used by his early contemporary Justin Martyr, 
and were read in the Christian churches of his day as the 
authoritative records of Christ’s life and teaching, were the 
same books; (2) that this presumption is confirmed by the 
actual use which Justin has made of all our Gospels, though 
he has mainly followed, as was natural, the Gospel of 
Matthew, and his direct citations from the Gospel of John, 
and references to it,-are few; (3) that it is still further 
strengthened, im respect to the Gospel of John, by the 
evidences of its use between the time of Justin and that of 
Irenzeus, both by the Catholic Christians and the Gnostics, 
and especially by its inclusion in Tatian’s Diatessaron; (4) 
that, of the two principal assumptions on which the counter- 
argument is founded, one is demonstrably false and the 
other baseless ; and (5) that the particular objections to the 
view that Justin included the Gospel of John in his “ Me- 
moirs” are of very little weight. We are authorized then, I 
believe, to regard it as in the highest degree probable, if not 
morally certain, that in the time of Justin Martyr the Fourth 
Gospel was generally received as the work of the Apostle 
John. 


WE pass now to our third point, the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by the various Gnostic sects. The length to which 
the preceding discussion has extended makes it necessary to 
treat this part of the subject in a very summary manner. 

The Gnostic sects with which we are concerned became 
conspicuous in the second quarter of the second century, 
under the reigns of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138) and Antoninus 
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Pius (A.D. 138-161). The most prominent among them 
were those founded by Marcion, Valentinus, and Basilides. 
To these may be added the Ophites or Naassenes. 

Marcion has already been referred to.* He prepared a 
Gospel for his followers by striking from the Gospel of Luke 
what was inconsistent with his system, and treated in a sim- 
ilar manner ten of the Epistles of Paul. He rejected the 
other Gospels, not on the ground that they were spurious, 
but because he believed their authors were under the influ- 
ence of Jewish prejudices.t In proof of this, he appealed 
to the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians on which Baur 
and his school lay so much stress. “Marcion,” says Ter- 
tullian, “ having got the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 
who reproves even the Apostles themselves for not walking 
straight, according to the truth of the Gospel, . . . endeavors 
to destroy the reputation of those Gospels which are truly 
such, and are published under the name of Apostles, or also 
of apostolic men, in order that he may give to his own the 
credit which he takes away from them.” $=. In another place, 
Tertullian says, addressing Marcion: “If you had not re- 
jected some and corrupted others of the Scriptures which 
contradict your opinion, the Gospel of John would have con- 
futed you.” || Again: “Of those historians whom we pos- 
sess, it appears that Marcion selected Luke for his mutila- 
tions.” ** The fact that Marcion placed his rejection of the 
Gospels on this ground, that the Apostles were but imper- 
fectly enlightened, shows that he could not question their 


*See Unitarian Review for February, 1880, p. 153. 


t See Irenzus, Her. 
tAdv. Mar iv. 3 x Prasir. cc. 22-24. See also Norton, Genuineness of the 


Gospels, 2d ed., iii. 206 ff., 303 ff.; or abridged edition, pp. 332 ff., 392 ff 


De Carne Christi, c. 3 


“* Adv. Marc. iv. 2. ‘* Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse quem caderet.” On account of the 

here, Dr. Davidson, following some German critics, says, “‘ Evenein speaking 
about Marcion’s treatment of Luke, ian puts it forth as a conjecture.” (Jstrod. to the 
Study of the N. T., ii. 305.) A conjecture, when Tertullian has devoted a whole book to the 
refutation of Marcion from those ssages of Luke which he retained! 
the facts of the case show that no 


The context and all 
yt can possibly have been intended; and Tertullian often 


‘ 


uses videri n the sense of “* to seem,’’ but of “ to 


i, be seen,” “‘to be apparent.”” See A doi 
c. 19; De Orat. c. 21; Adv. Prax. cc. 26, 29; Adv. Jud. c. 5, from Isa. i. 12; and De Prescr 
c. 38, which has likewise been misinterprete 
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apostolic authorship. His reference to the Epistle to the 
Galatians indicates also that the “pillar-apostles” (Gal. ii. 
g), Peter and John, were particularly in his mind. Peter, it 
will be remembered, was regarded as having sanctioned the 
Gospel of Mark. 

It has been asserted by many modern critics, as Hilgen- 
feld, Volkmar, Scholten, Davidson, and others, that, if Mar- 
cion had been acquainted with the Gospel of John, he would 
have chosen that, rather than Luke, for expurgation, on 
account of its marked anti-Judaic character. But a careful 
comparison of John’s Gospel with Marcion’s doctrines will 
show that it contradicts them in so many places and so 
absolutely that it would have been utterly unsuitable for his 
purpose. * 

The theosophic or speculative Gnostics, as the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and Basilidians, found more in John which, by 
ingenious interpretation, they could use in support of their 
systems.t 

It is however to be observed, in regard to the Marcionites, 
as Mr. Norton remarks, “that their having recourse to the 
mutilation of Luke’s Gospel shows that no other history of 
Christ’s ministry existed more favorable to their doctrines ; 
that, in the first half of the second century, when Marcion 
lived, there was no Gnostic Gospel in being to which he 
could appeal.” F 

We pass now to Valentinus. It has already appeared that 
the later Valentinians, represented by Ptolemy, Heracleon, 
and the Excerpta Theodoti, received the Gospel of John 
without question. || The presumption is therefore obviously 
very strong that it was so received by the founder of the 
sect. ** That this was so is the representation of Tertullian. 





*See on this point Bleek, Zind. in d. N. 7., 3d ed. (1875), p. 158, ff., with Mangold’s note, 
who rema’k¢ that “‘ it was simply impossible for Marcion to choose the fourth Gospel”? for this pur- 
pose; also Weizsiicker, Untersuchungen tiber d. evang. Geschichte (1864), p. 230, ff. ; Luthardt, 
Die johan. Ursprung des vierten Ev. (1874), p. 92, or Eng. trans., p. 108 f.; Godet, Comm. sur 
Vévangile de St. Jean, 20 ed., tom. i. (1876), p. 270 f., or Eng. trans., i. 222 f. 


tOn the use of the N.T. by the Valentinians, see particularly G. Heinrici, Die valentinian- 
ische Gnosis und die Heilige Schrift, Berlin, 1871. 


t Genuineness of the Gospels, 24 ed., iii. 304; abridged ed., p. 392 f. 
| See above, p. 508 f. 


** On this point, see Norton, Genuineness, etc., 2d ed., iii. 321 f.; abridged ed., p. 403 f. 
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He contrasts the course pursued by Marcion and Valentinus. 
“One man,” he says, “perverts the Scriptures with his 
hand, another by his exposition of their meaning. For, 
if it appears that Valentinus uses the entire document,— 
st Valentinus integro instrumento uti videtur,—he has yet 
done violence to the truth more artfully than Marcion.”’ 
For Marcion, he goes on to say, openly used the knife, 
not the pen; Valentinus has spared the Scriptures, but 
explains them away, or thrusts false meanings into them. * 

The testimony of Tertullian is apparently confirmed by 
Hippolytus, who, in a professed account of the doctrines of 
Valentinus (Ref. Her. vi. 21-37, or 16-32, Eng. trans. ; 
comp. the introduction, § 3), says: “All the prophets, there- 
fore, and the Law spoke from the Demiurgus, a foolish God, 
he says, [and spoke] as fools, knowing nothing. Therefore, 
says he, the Saviour says, ‘All who have come before me 
are thieves and robbers’ (John x. 8); and the Apostle, ‘ The 
mystery which was not made known to former generations’’ 
(Eph. iii. 4, 5). Here, however, it is urged that Hippolytus, 
in his account of Valentinus, mixes up references to Valen- 
tinus and his followers in such a manner that we cannot be 
sure that, in the use of the oy0/, “he says,” he is not quoting 
from somé one of his school, and not the master. A full ex- 


’ 


hibition of the facts and discussion of the question cannot 
be given here. I believe there is a strong presumption that 
Hippolytus zs quoting from a work of Valentinus: the reg- 
ular exposition of the opinions of his disciples, Secundus, 
Ptolemy, and Heracleon, does not begin till afterwards, in 
c. 38, or c. 33 of the English translation ; but it is true that, 
in the present text, gyci is used vaguely toward the end of 
c. 35, where the opinions of the Italian and Oriental schools 
are distinguished in reference to a certain point. I there- 
fore do not press this quotation as direct proof of the use of 
the Fourth Gospel by Valentinus himself. 


* Tertullian, Prescr. c. 38. On the use of the word videtur, see above, p. 529, note **. 
The context shows that no doubt is intended. If, however, the word should be taken in the sense 
of “‘ seems,”’ the contrast must be between the ostensible use of the Scriptures by Valentinus and 
his virtual rejection of them by imposing upon them a sense contrary to their teaching. Comp 
Irenzus, Her. iii. 12. § 12: scripturas quidem confitentes, interpretationes vero convertunt. S« 


Har. i. 3. § 6; iii. 14. $4 
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Next to Marcion and Valentinus, the most eminent 
among the founders of early Gnostic sects was Basilides, of 
Alexandria. He flourished about a.p. 125. In the Homi- 
lies on Luke generally ascribed to Origen, though some 
have questioned their genuineness, we are told, in an ac- 
count of apocryphal Gospels, that “Basilides had the au- 
dacity to write a Gospel according to Basilides.”* Ambrose 
and Jerome copy this account in the prefaces to their re- 
spective commentaries on Luke and Matthew; but there is 
no other notice of such a Gospel, or evidence of its existence, 
in all Christian antiquity, so far as is known. The work 
referred to could not have been a history of Christ’s minis- 
try, set up by Basilides and his followers in opposition to 
the Gospels received by the catholic Christians. In that 
case, we should certainly have heard of it from those who 
wrote in opposition to his heresy; but he and his followers 
are, on the contrary, represented as appealing to our Gospels 
of Matthew, Luke, and John; and Hippolytus states ex- 
pressly that the Basilidian account of all things concerning 
the Saviour subsequent to the birth of Jesus agreed with 
that given “in the Gospels.” { The origin of the error is 
easily explained: a work in which Basilides set forth his 
view of the Gospel, ze. of the teaching of Christ, might 
naturally be spoken of as “the Gospel according to Basil- 
ides.” || We have an account of such a work. Agrippa 
Castor, a contemporary of Basilides, and who, according to 
Eusebius, wrote a very able refutation of him, tells us that 
Basilides ‘composed twenty-four books on the Gospel,” «ig 7a 
ery) (2uv.** Clement of Alexandria, who is one of our prin- 
cipal authorities for his opinions, cites his ‘Es,,yr«é, “ Exposi- 
tions,” or “Interpretations,” quoting a long passage from 


“So the Greek: Origen, Hom. i. in Luc., Opp. iii. 932, note; the Latin in Jerome’s transla- 
tion reads, ‘‘ Ausus fuit et Basilides scribere evangelium, et suo illud nomine titulare.” 

+ Besides the work of Hippolytus, to be further noticed, see the passages from Clement of 
Alexandria and Epiphanius in Kirchhofer’s Quel/ensammilung, p. 415 f 

t Ref. Her. c. 27, or c. 16, Eng. trans. 

|} On this use of the term “Gospel,” see Norton, Gennineness, etc., iti. 224 ff., or abridged 
edition, p. 343 f 


* Euseb. Hist. Ecel. iv. 7. $§ 6,7 
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“the twenty-third book.” * In the “Dispute between 
Archelaus and Manes,” the “thirteenth treatise” of Basi- 
lides is cited, containing an explanation of the parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus.t I agree with Dr. Hort in 
thinking it exceedingly probable that the work of Basilides 
which Hippolytus cites so often in his account of his opin- 
ions is the same which is quoted by Clement and Archelaus, 
and mentioned by Agrippa Castor.{ Lipsius remarks :— 

In any case, the work must have been an exposition of some Gospel 
by whose authority Basilides endeavored to establish his Gnostic doc- 
trine. And it is anyhow most unlikely that he would have written a 
commentary on a Gospel of his own composition. Of our canonical 
Gospels, those of Matthew, Luke, and John, were used in his school; and 
from the fragments just referred to we may reasonably conclude that it 
was the Gospel of Luke on which he wrote his commentary. || 

On this it may be observed, that the phrase of Agrippa 
Castor, “twenty-four books on the Gospel,” excludes the 
idea that any particular Gospel, like that of Luke, could be 
intended. Such a Gospel would have been named or other- 
wise defined. The expression + riayyé/v, if it refers to any 
book, must signify, in accordance with that use of the term 
which has before been illustrated,** “the Gospels” collec- 
tively. It is so understood by Norton,t¢ Tischendorf, Lu- 
thardt, Godet, and others. It would not in itself necessarily 
denote precisely our four Gospels, though their use by 
Justin Martyr, and the fact that Luke and John are quoted 
and commented on by Basilides, and Matthew apparently 
referred to by him, would render this extremely probable. 

There is, however, another sense of the word “Gospel” as 
used by Basilides,— namely, “the knowledge (gvosis) of su- 
permundane things” (Hippol. Ref. Her. vii. 27); and “ the 
Gospel” in this sense plays a prominent part in his system 
as set forth by Hippolytus. The “twenty-four books on 


* Strom. iv. 12, p. 599 f 

t Archelai et Manetis Disputatio, c. 55, in Routh, Rell. sacre, ed. alt., v. 197. 

t See the art. Basilides in Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biog., vol. i. (1877), Pp. 271 
See the art. Gosfels in the work just cited, ii. 715. 

**See Unitarian Review for February, 1880, p. 156. 


tt See Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed., iii. 235-239, or abridged edition, p. 351 ff 
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the Gospel” mentioned by Agrippa Castor, the “ Exposi- 
tions” or “Interpretations” of Clement, may perhaps have 
related to “the Gospel” in this sense. We cannot there- 
fore, I think, argue confidently from this title that Basilides 
wrote a Commentary on our Four Gospels, though it natu- 
rally suggests this. It is evident, at any rate, that he 
supported his gwosis by far-fetched interpretations of the 
sayings of Christ as recorded in our Gospels; and that the 
supposition that he had a Gospel of his own composition, in 
the sense of a history of Christ’s life and teaching, has not 
only no positive support of any strength, but is on various 
accounts utterly improbable. That he used an apocryphal 
Gospel zot of his own composition is a supposition for 
which there is not a particle of evidence of any kind whatever. 

I have spoken of Basilides as quoting the Gospel of John 
in the citations from him by Hippolytus. The passages are 
the following: “And this, he says, is what is said in the 
Gospels: ‘The true light, which enlighteneth every man, 
was coming into the world.’” (Ref. Her. vii. 22, orc. 10, 
Eng. trans.) The words quoted agree exactly with John 
i. g in the Greek, though I have adopted a different con- 
struction from that of the common version in translating. 
Again, “ And that each thing, he says, has its own seasons, 
the Saviour is a sufficient witness, when he says, ‘ My hour 
is not yet come.’” (Ref. Her. vii. 27, al. 15; John ii. 4.) 

Here two objections are raised: first, that we cannot 
infer from the oi, “he says,” that Hippolytus is quoting 
from a treatise by Basilides himself; and, secondly, that the 
system of Basilides as set forth by Hippolytus represents a 
later development of the original scheme,— in other words, 
that he is quoting the writings and describing the opinions 
of the disciples of the school, and not of its founder. 

To analyze the account of Hippolytus and give the rea- 
sons for taking a different view would require an article by 
itself, and cannot be undertaken here. But on the first 
point I will quote a writer who will not be suspected of an 
“apologetic” tendency, Matthew Arnold. He says: — 


It is true that the author of the PAilosophumena [another name 
for the “ Refutation of all Heresies ” commonly ascribed to Hippolytus] 
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sometimes mixes up the opinions of the. master of a school with those 
of his followers, so that it is difficult to distinguish between them. But, 
if we take all doubtful cases of the kind and compare them with our 
present case, we shall find that it is not one of them. It is not true 
that here, where the name of Basileides has come just before, and 
where no mention of his son or of his disciples has intervened since, 
there is any such ambiguity as is found in other cases. It is not true 
that the author of the PAilosophumena wields the sudjectless he says in 
the random manner alleged, with no other formula for quotation both 
from the master and from the followers. In general, he uses the for- 
mula according to them (xar avzove) when he quotes from the school, and 
the formula Ae says (oy0.) when he gives the dicta of the master. And 
in this particular case he manifestly quotes the dicta of Basileides, and 
no one who had not a theory to serve would ever dream of doubting it. 
Basileides, therefore, about the year 125 of our era, had before him the 
Fourth Gospel.* 


On the second point, the view that Hippolytus as con- 
trasted with Irenzeus has given an account of the system of 
Basilides himself is the prevailing one among scholars : it is 
held, for example, by Jacobi, Bunsen, Baur, Hase, Uhlhorn, 
Moller, Mansel, Pressensé, and Dr. Hort. The principal 
representative of the opposite opinion is Hilgenfeld, with 
whom agree Lipsius, Volkmar, and Scholten.t Dr. Hort 
has discussed the matter very ably and fairly in his article 
Basilides in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy ; and, so far as I can judge, his conclusions are sound. 

In view of all the evidence, then, I think we have good 
reason for believing that the Gospel of John was one of a 
collection of Gospels, probably embracing our four, which 
Basilides and his followers received as authoritative about 
the year 125. 

The first heretics described by Hippolytus are the Oriental 
Gnostics, the Ophites, or Naassenes, and the Perate, a 





*Matthew Arnold, God and the Bible (1875), p. 268 £., Eng. ed. See, to the same effect, 
Weizsiicker, Untersuchungen wu. s. w., p. 232 ff. Compare Dr. Hovt, art. Basilides in Smith and 
Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biog., i. 271, and Westcott, Canon of the N.T., 4th ed., p. 288. On 
the other side, see Scholten, Die @ltesten Zenugnisse u. s. w. (1867), p. 65 £.; Sup. Rel, ii. 51, 
7th ed., and the writers whom he there cites. 


+ The two most recent discussions are that by Jacobi, in Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, 1876-77, i. 481-544, and, on the other side, by Hilgenfeld, in his Zeitschrift / wiss. 
Theol., 1878, xxi. 228-250, where the literature of the subject is given pretty fully. Moeller, in a 
brief notice of the two articles (Brieger’s Zeitschrift, 1877-78, ii. 422), adheres to his former view, 
versus Hilgenfeld 
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kindred sect. They are generally regarded as the earliest 
Gnostics. Hippolytus cites from their writings numerous 
quotations from the Gospel of John.* But it is the view 
of many scholars that Hippolytus is really describing the 
opinions and quoting the writings of the later representa- 
tives of these sects. Not having investigated this point suf- 
ficiently, I shall argue only from what is undisputed. 

Were I undertaking a full discussion of the external evi- 
dences of John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel, it would 
be necessary to consider here some questions about Papias, 
and his use of the First Epistle of John, as reported by 
Eusebius; also the apparent reference to the First Epistle 
of John by Polycarp, and his relation to Irenzeus ; and, fur- 
ther, to notice the Ignatian Epistles, the “ Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,” and the Epistle to Diognetus. On 
the first two subjects, and on “The Silence of Eusebius,” 
connected with the former, I would refer to the very able 
articles of Professor (now Bishop) Lightfoot in the Contem- 
porary Review.t As to the Ignatian Epistles, their genuine. 
ness in any form is questionable, to say nothing of the state 
of the text, though the shorter Epistles may belong, in sub- 
stance, to the middle of the second century; the “ Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs ” are interpolated, and need 
a thoroughly critical edition ; and the date of the Epistle to 
Diognetus is uncertain. In any event, I do not think the 
references to the Gospel of ‘John in these writings are of 
great importance. 

But to return to our proper subject. The use of the 
Gospel of John by the Gnostic sects, in the second century, 
affords a strong, it may seem decisive, argument for their 
genuineness. However ingeniously they might pervert its 
meaning, it is obvious to every intelligent reader that this 
Gospel is, in reality, diametrically opposed to the essential 

* Ref. Har. v. 7-9 (Naassenes), 12, 16, 17 (Peratz). 

t Contemporary Review, January, 1875, xxv. 169 ff., ‘The Silence of Eusebius’’; May, 1875, 
p. 827 ff., “ Polycarp of Smyrna”: August and October, 1875, xxvi. 377 ff., 828 ff., “ Papias 
f Hierapolis.” On “the silence of Eusebius,” see also Westcott, Canon of the N. T., 4th ed., 
p. 229 f. With Lightfoot’s article in the Contemp. Review for February, 1875, ‘‘The Ignatian 


Epistles,” should .be compared the Preface to Sufermaturai Religion, in the sixth and later 
editions of that work 
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principles of Gnosticism. The Christian Fathers, in their 
contests with the Gnostics, found it an armory of weapons. 
Such being the case, let us suppose it to have been forged 
about the middle of the second century, in the heat of the 
Gnostic controversy. It was thus a book which the founders 
of the Gnostic sects, who flourished ten, twenty, or thirty 
years before, had never heard of. How is it possible, then, 
to explain the fact that their followers should have not only 
received it, but have received it, so far as appears, without 
question or discussion? It must have been received by the 
founders of these sects from the beginning; and we have no 
reason to distrust the testimony of Hippolytus to what is 
under these circumstances so probable, and is attested by 
other evidence. But, if received by the founders of these 
sects, it must have been received at the same time by the 
catholic Christians. They would not, at a later period, 
have taken the spurious work from the heretics with whom 
they were in controversy. It was then generally received, 
both by Gnostics and their opponents, between the years 
120 and 130. What follows? It follows that the Gnostics 
of that date received it because they could not help it. 
They would not have admitted the authority of a book which 
could be reconciled with their doctrines only by the most 
forced interpretation, if they could have destroyed its au- 
thority by denying its genuineness. Its genuineness could 
then be easily ascertained. Ephesus was one of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Eastern world, the centre of extensive 
commerce, the metropolis of Asia Minor. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of people were living who had known the Apos- 
tle John. The question whether he, the beloved disciple, 
had committed to writing his recollections of his Master’s 
life and teaching, was one of the greatest interest. The 
fact of the reception of the Fourth Gospel as his work at 
so early a date, by parties so violently opposed to each 
other, proves that the evidence of its genuineness was deci- 
sive. This argument is further confirmed by the use of the 
Gospel by the opposing parties in the later Montanistic con- 
troversy, and in the disputes about the time of celebrating 
Easter. 
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TueE last external evidence which I shall adduce in favor 
of the genuineness of the Gospel of John is of a very early 
date, being attached to the Gospel itself, and found in all 
the copies which have come down to us, whether in the orig- 
inal or in ancient versions. I refer to what is now num- 
bered as the twenty-fifth verse, with the last half of the 
twenty-fourth, of the concluding chapter of the Gospel. 
The last three verses of the chapter read thus: “Hence 
this report spread among the brethren, that that disciple 
was not to die; yet Jesus did not say to him that he would 
not die; but, If I will that he remain till I come, what is 
that to thee? This is the disciple that testifieth concerning 
these things, and wrote these things.’”’ Here, I suppose, 
the author of the Gospel ended. The addition follows : 
“And we know that Azs testimony is true. And there are 
many other things that Jesus did, which, if they should be 
severally written, 7 do not think that the world itself would 
contain the books written.” 

In the words “And we know that Azs testimony is true,” 
we manifestly have either a real or a forged attestation to 
the truth and genuineness of the Gospel. Suppose the 
Gospel written by an anonymous forger of the middle of the 
second century: what possible credit could he suppose 
would be given to it by an anonymous attestation like this? 
A forger with such a purpose would have named his pre- 
tended authority, and have represented the attestation as 
formally and solemnly given. The attestation, as it stands, 
clearly presupposes that the author (or authors) of it was 
known to those who first received the copy of the Gospel 
containing it. 

What view, then, are we to take of it? The following 
supposition, which I give in the words of Mr. Norton, 
affords an easy and natural! explanation, and, so far as I can 
see, the only plausible explanation of the phenomena. Mr. 
Norton says :— 

According to ancient accounts, St. John wrote his Gospel at Ephesus, 


over the church in which city he presided during the latter part of his 
long life. It is not improbable that, before his death, its circulation had 
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been confined to the members of that church. Hence copies of it would 
be afterwards obtained; and the copy provided for transcription was, we 
may suppose, accompanied by the strong attestation which we now find, 
given by the church, or the elders of the church, to their full faith in the 
accounts which it contained, and by the concluding remark, made by the 
writer of this attestation in his own person.* 


The style of this addition, it is further to be observed, 
differs from that of the writer of the Gospel. It was prob- 
ably first written a little separate from the text, and after- 
wards became incorporated with it by a natural mistake of 
transcribers. According to Tischendorf, the last verse of 
this Gospel in the Codex Sinaiticus is written in a different 
hind from the preceding, though by a contemporary scribe. 
He accordingly rejects it as not having belonged to the 
Gospel as it was originally written. Tregelles does not 
agree with him on the palzographical question. 

The passage we have been considering suggests various 
questions and remarks, but cannot be further treated here. 
I will only refer to the recent commentaries of Godet and 
Westcott, and end abruptly the present discussion, which 
has already extended to a far greater length than was 
originally intended. 


NOTE A. (See p. 526.) 
JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE “GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS.” 


After remagking that the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” was “almost 
universally regarded in the first centuries as the Hebrew original of our canon- 
ical Gospel of St. Matthew,” that Greek versions of it “must have existed at a 
very early date,” and that “at various times and in different circles it took very 
different shapes,” Lipsius observes: “The fragments preserved in the Greek 
by Epiphanius betray very clearly their dependence on our canonical Gospels. 
... The Aramaic fragments also contain much that can be explained and under- 
stood only on the hypothesis that it is a recasting of the canonical text... . 
The narrative of our Lord’s baptism (Epiphan. Her. xxx. 13), with its thresfold 
voice from heaven, is evidently a more recent combination of older texts, of 
which the first is found in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke; the second in 
the text of the Cambridge Cod. Beze at St. Luke iii. 22, in Justin Martyr (Dia/. 


c. Tryphon. 88, 103), and Clemens Alexandrinus (Pedag. i. 6, p. 113, Potter); 
the third in our canonical Gospel of St. Matthew. And this very narrative may 
suffice to prove that the so-called ‘ Hebrew’ text preserved by St. Jerome is by 
no means preferable to that of our canonical Gospel of St. Matthew, and even 


“Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed., vol. i., Addit. Notes, p. xev. f 
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less original than the Greek text quoted by Epiphanius.”* “The attempt to 
prove that Justin Martyr and the Clementine Homilies had one extra-canonical 
authority common to them both, either in the Gospel of the Hebrews or in the 
Gospel of St. Peter, ...has altogether failed. It is only in the rarest cases that 
they literally agree in their deviations from the text of our Gospels; they differ 
in their citations as much, for the most part, one from the other as they do from 
the text of the synoptical evangelists, even in such cases when one or the other 
repeatedly quotes the same passage, and each time in the same words. Only in 
very few cases is the derivation from the Gospel of the Hebrews probable, as in 
the saying concerning the new birth (Justin M. Afo/. i. 61; Clem. Homilies, xi. 
26; Recogn. vi. 9); ..- in most cases... it is quite enough to assume that the 
quotations were made from memory, and so account for the involuntary con- 
fusion of evangelic texts.” (Jdid. p. 712.) 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, in his elaborate work on the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (Lond. 1879), comes to the conclusion that “there are no proofs that 
Justin used the Gospel according to the Hebrews at all” (p. 135). He also 
observes, “There is no reason to suppose that the authorship of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews was attributed to the Apostles generally in the 2d or 
even the 3d cent. Irenzus calls it simply ‘that Gospel which is according to 
Matthew ’” (p. 134). 

Holtzmann in the eighth volume of Bunsen’s Aide/werk (1866) discusses at 
length the subject of apocryphal Gospels. He comes to the conclusion that, 


, ‘ 


the “Gospel of the Hebrews” or “of the Nazarenes” was an Aramaic redac- 
tion (Bearbeitung) of our Matthew, executed in an exclusively Jewish-Christian 
spirit, making some use of Jewish-Christian traditions, but presupposing the 
Synoptic and the Pauline literature. It was probably made in Palestine for the 
Jewish-Christian churches some time in the second century (p. 547). The 
Gospel of the Ebionites, for our knowledge of which we have to depend almost 
wholly on Epiphanius, a very untrustworthy writer, Holtzmann regards as “a 
Greek recasting (Ueberarbeitung) of the Synoptic Gospels, with peculiar Jewish- 
Christian traditions and theosophic additions ” (p. 553). 

Professor Drummond, using Kirchhofer’s Quel/ensammilung, dias compared 
the twenty-two fragments of the Gospel according to the Hebrews there col- 
lected (including those of the Gospel of the Ebionites) with Justin’s citations 
from or references to the Gospels, of which he finds about one hundred and 
seventy. I give his result: — 

“With an apparent exception to be noticed presently, not one of the twenty- 
two quotations from the lost Gospel is found among these one hundred and 
seventy. But this is not all. While thirteen deal with matters not referred to 
in Justin, nine admit of comparison; and in these nine instances not only does 
Justin omit everything that is characteristic of the Hebrew Gospel, but in 
some points he distinctly differs from it, and agrees with the canonical Gospels. 





*Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biog., vol. ii. (1880), p. 710. Many illustrations are 
here given of the fact that most of the quotations which have come down to us from the “‘ Gospel 
of the Hebrews’’ belong to a later period, and represent a later stage of theological develop- 
ment, than our canonical Gospels. Mangold agrees with Lipsius. See the note in his edition of 
Bleek’s Zinieitung in das N. T., 3* Aufl. (1875), p. 132 f. Dr. E. A. Abbott, art. Gospels in 
the ninth ed. of the Encyclopedia Britannica (x. 818, note), takes the same view. He finds no 
evidence that Justin Martyr made any use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
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There is an apparent exception. Justin quotes the voice from heaven at the 
baptism in this form, ‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee.” ‘This 
day have I begotten thee’ is also in the Ebionite Gospel;* but there it is 
awkwardly appended to a second saying, thus: ‘Thou art my beloved Son; in 
thee was I well pleased; and again, This day have I begotten thee’;—so that 
the passage is quite different from Justin’s, and has the appearance of being a 
later patchwork. Justin’s form of quotation is still the reading of the Codex 
Bezz in Luke, and, according to Augustine, was found in good MSS., though 
it was said not to be in the older ones. (See Tischend. in loco.) t One other 
passage is appealed to. Justin says that, when Jesus went down upon the water, 
a fire was kindled in the Jordan,—vip aviiody év tO "Topddvyn. The Ebionite 
Gospel relates that, when Jesus came up from the water, immediately a great 
light shone round the place,— eidi¢ tepeéZauwpe tiv trorov oc wéya. This fact 
is, I believe, the main proof that Justin used the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and that we may therefore have recourse to it, whenever he differs 
verbally from the existing Gospels. Considering that the events recorded are 
not the same, that they are said to have happened at different times, and that 
the two quotations do not agree with one another in a single word, this argu- 
ment cannot be considered very convincing, even by those who do not require 
perfect verbal accuracy in order to identify a quotation. But, further, the 
author of the anonymous Liber de Rebaptismate says that this event was 
related in an heretical work entitled Pauli Predicatio, and that it was not 
found in any Gospel: ‘Item cum baptizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum; 
quod in evangelio nullo est scriptum.’” (Routh, Rel. Sac. v. pp. 325, 326 [c. 
14, Routh; c. 17, Hartel.]) Of course the latter statement may refer only to 
the canonical Gospels.” { To this it may be added that a comparison of the 
fuller collection of fragments of “the Gospel according to the Hebrews” given 
by Hilgenfeld or Nicholson (the latter makes out a list of thirty-three frag- 
ments) would be still less favorable to the supposition that Justin made use of 
this Gospel. 

In the quotations which I have given from these independent writers, I have 
not attempted. to set forth in full their views of the relation of the original 
Hebrew Gospel to our Greek Matthew, still less my own; but enough has been 
said to show how little evidence there is that the “Gospel of the Hebrews” 
in one form or another either constituted Justin’s “ Memoirs,” or was the 
principal source from which he drew his knowledge of the life of Christ. 
While I find nothing like proof that Justin made use of any apocryphal Gospel, 


“See Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 13; Nicholson, The Gospel according to the Hebrews, p. 40 
f.—E. A 


t It is the reading also (in Luke iii. 22) of the best MSS. of the old Latin version or versions, 
of Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Lactantius, Juvencus, Hilary of Poitiers in several 
places, Hilary the deacon (if he is the author of Quastiones Vet. et Nov. Test.), and Faustus the 
Manichzan; and Augustine quotes it once without remark. It seems to be presupposed in th 
Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 32); see the note of Cotelier iw doc. It is altogether probab'e 
therefore that Justin found it in his MS. of Luke. The words (from Ps. ii. 7) being repeatedly 
applied to Christ in the N.T. (Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5; v. 5), the substitution might easily 
occur through confusion of memory, or from the words having been noted in the margin of MSS 
—E.A 

t Theol. Review, October, 1875, xii. 482 f., note. The Liber de Rebaptismate is usualiy pub- 
lished with the works of Cyprian 
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the question whether he may in a few instances have done so is wholly 
unimportant. Such a use would not in his case, any more than in that of the 
later Fathers, as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Jerome, imply that he placed 
such a work on a level with our four Gospels. 

The notion that Justin used mainly the “Gospel according to Peter,” which 
is assumed, absolutely without evidence, to have been a form of the “Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” rests almost wholly on the hypothesis, for which 
there is also not a particle of evidence, that this Gospel was mainly used by the 
author of the Clementine Homilies. The agreement between certain quotations 
of Justin and those found in the Clementine Homilies in their variations from 
the text of our Gospels is supposed to prove that Justin and Clement drew 
from a common source; namely, this “Gospel according to Peter,” from which 
they are then imagined to have derived the great body of their citations. The 
facts stated in the quotation I have given above from Lipsius, who has 
expressed himself none too strongly, are enough to show the baselessness of 
this hypothesis; but it may be well to say a few words about the alleged agree- 
ment in five quotations between Justin and the Clementines in their variations 
from the text of our Gospels. These are all that have been or can be adduced 
in argument with the least plausibility’ The two most remarkable of them, 
namely, Matt. xi. 27 (par. with Luke x. 22) and John iii. 3-5, have already been 
fully discussed.* In two of the three remaining cases, an examination of the 
various readings in Tischendorf’s last critical edition of the Greek Testament 
(1869-72), and of the parallels in the Christian Fathers cited by Seinisch and 
others, will show at once the utter worthlessness of the argument. t 

The last example alone requires remark. This is Matt. xxv. 41, “Depart 
from me, accursed, into the eternal fire, which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” This is quoted by Justin as follows: “Go ye into the outer darkness, 
which the Father prepared for Satan and his angels.” (Déa/.c..76.) The 
Clementine Homilies (xix. 2) agrees with Justin, except that it reads “devil” 
for “ Satan.” 

Let us examine the variations from the text of Matthew, and see whether 
they justify the conclusion that the quotations were taken from a different 
Gospel. 

The first is the substitution of ixdayere, which I have rendered “Go ye,” for 
topeveobe, translated in the common version “depart.” The two words, how- 
ever, differ much less, as they are used in Greek, than go and defart in English. 
The common rendering of both is “go.” We have here merely the substitu- 
tion of one synonymous word for another, which is very frequent in quotations 
from memory. Tischendorf cites for the reading t7ayere here the Sinaitic MS. 
and Hippotyrus (De Antichr. c. 65); so ORIGEN on Rom. viii. 38 in Cramer’s 





*See Unitarian Review for February, 1880, Note A, p. 159 ff. ; and March, 1880, p. 240 ff. 


+The two cases are (2) Matt. xix. 16-18 (par. Mark x. 17 ff.; Luke xviii 18 ff.) compared 
with Justin, Dia/. c. 101, and A fol. i. 16, and Clem. Hom. xviii. 1, 3 (comp. iii. 57; xvii. 4). 
Here Justin’s two quotations differ widely from each other, and neither agrees closely with the 
Clementines. (6) Matt. v. 34, 37, compared with Justin, Afo/. i. 16; Clem. Hom. iii. 55; xix. 2; 
also James v. 12, where see Tischendorf’s note. Here the variation is natural, of shght impor- 
tance, and paralleled in Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius. On (a) see Semisch, p. 371 ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld, p. 220 ff.; Westcott, Canon, p. 153 f.; on (4) Semisch, p. 375 f.; Hilgenfeld, p. 175 f.; 
Westcott, p. 152 f.; Sanday, p. 122 f. 
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Catena (p.156) referred to in the Addenda to Tregelles’s Greek Test.; to which 
may be added DipyMus (Adv. Manich. c. 13, Migne xxxix. 1104), ASTERIUS 
(Orat. ii. in Ps. v., Migne xl. 412), THEODORET (/# Ps. Ixi. 13, M. Ixxx. 1336), 
and Basi. oF SELEUCIA (Orat. xl. § 2, M. lxxxv. 461). Chrysostom in quoting 
the passage substitutes a7é/Here for topeveote eight times (Off. i. 27 ed. Montf. ; 
285°; v. 256°; xi. 29°; 674f; 6954; xii. 291%; 727°); and so Epiphanius once 
(Her. |xvi. 80, p. 700), and Pseudo-Czsarius (Deal. iii. resp. 140, Migne xxxviii. 
1061). In the Latin Fathers we find discedite, ite, abite, and recedite. 

The second variation consists in the omission of az éuov, “ from me,” and (0) 
KeTypapuévot, “ (ye) accursed.” This is of no account whatever, being a natural 
abridgment of the quotation, and very common in the citations of the passage 
by the Fathers; Chrysostom, for example, omits the “from me” fifteen times, 
the “accursed” thirteen times, and both together ten times (Of#. i. 1034; v. 
191°; 473°; vii. 296"; 571°; viii. 3564; ix. 679"; 709°; x. 138%). The omission 
is still more frequent in the very numerous quotations of Augustine. 

The third and most remarkable variation is the substitution of td oxdrog rd 
éfatepov, “the outer darkness,” or “the darkness without,” for 7d Tip Td 
aiaviov, “the eternal fire.” The critical editors give no various reading here in 
addition to the quotations of Justin and the Clementines, except that of the 
cursive MS. No. 40 (collated by Wetstein), which has, as first written, 7) rip rd 
’ It has not been observed, I 
believe, that this singular reading appears in a quotation of the passage by 
Chrysostom (4d Theodor. lapsum, i. 9), according to the text of Morel’s edition, 
supported by at least two MSS. (See Montfaucon’s note in his edition of 
Chrysost. Off. i. 11.) This as the more difficult reading may be the true one, 
though Savile and Montfaucon adopt instead aidvov, “ eternal,” on the authority 
of four MSS.* But it does not appear to have been noticed that CHrysosToM 


in two quotations of this passage substitutes the “outer darkness” for “the 


éfdrepov, “ the outer fire,” for “the eternal fire.’ 


eternal fire.” So De Virg. c. 24, Opp. i. 285 (349)*, aréAfere yap, onaiv, an’ Euow 
ei¢ Td andro Td ESOTEpov 7d rotuacutvov kK. t.2. Again, De Penit. vii. 6, Opp. ii. 
339 (399), ropevecte, vi Katypapévot, sic TO oKdTOg TO ES@TEpov kK. T. A. We find the 
same reading in BASIL THE GREAT, Hom. in Luc. xii. 18, Opp. ii. 50 (70); in 
THEODORE OF MopsvuESTIA in a Syriac translation (fragmenta Syriaca, ed. 
E. Sachau, Lips. 1869, p.-12, or p. 19 of the Syriac), “discedite a me in senebras 
exteriores que parate sunt diabolo,ejusque angelis”; in THEODORET (/” Ps. 
lxi. 13, Migne Ixxx. 1336), who quotes the passage in connection with vv. 32-34 
as follows: “Go ye (iayere) into the outer darkness, where is the loud crying 
and gnashing of teeth”; + in BASIL OF SELEUCIA substantially (Orat. xl. § 3, M. 
Ixxxv. 308), brayere sic td oxbrog TO EE w, TO Wromacuévov Kk. tT. 2., and in 
“SIMEON CIONITA,” i.e. Symeon Stylites the younger (Serm. xxi. c. 2, in Mai’s 
Nova Patrum Biblioth. tom. viii. (1871), pars iii. p. 104), “ Depart, ye accursed, 


into the. outer darkness ; there shall be the wailing and gnashing of teeth.” ¢ 


* Since the above was written, I have noticed this reading in Philippus Solitarius, Dioftr« 
Rei Christiana, iv. 20 (Migne, Patrol. Gr. cxxvii. 875, b c): “ Abite a me procul, lounge, 
maledicti, ix ignem exteriorem, qui preparatus est diabolo et angelis ejus.”’ 

t The last clause reads Ozrov 6 Spuyude Kai 6 bdohvyno¢ Tov GdévTwv, but the words 
Bpvyude and 6/0/ vypdc seem to have been transposed through the mistake of a scribe. 

? foc 


t Simeon Cionita uses the expression 7) ¢£é;repov trivp, “ the outer fire,’’ Serm. xxi. c. 1 
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Compare SuLpPicius SEVERUS, Epist. i. ad Sororem, c. 7: “Ite in tenebras 
exteriores, ubi erit fletus et stridor dentium” (Migne xx. 227%). See also 
Antonius Magnus, Abbas, fist. xx. (Migne, Patrol. Gr. xl. 1058), “Recedite 
a me, maledicti, in ignem zternum, ubi est fletus et stridor dentium.” 

The use of the expression “the outer darkness” in Matt. viii. 12, xxii. 13, 
and especially xxv. 30, in connection with “the wailing and gnashing of teeth,” 
and the combination of the latter also with “the furnace of fire” in Matt. xiii. 
42, 50, would naturally lead to such a confusion and intermixture of different 
passages in quoting from memory, or quoting freely, as we see in these 
examples. Semisch quotes a passage from Clement of Alexandria (Quis dives, 
etc., Cc. 13, p- 942), in which Jesus is represented as threatening “ fire and the 
outer darkness” to those who should not feed the hungry, etc. Cyril of Alex- 
andria associates the two thus: “ What darkness shall fall upon them. .. when 
he shall say, Depart from me, ye accursed, into the eternal fire,” etc. (Hom. div. 
Opp. v. pars ii. b, p. 408 f.) The fire was conceived of as burning without 
light. In the case of Justin there was a particular reason for the confusion of 
the “fire” and the “outer darkness” from the fact that he had just before 
quoted Matt. viii. 12, as well as the fact that “ the outer darkness” is mentioned 
likewise in the same chapter of Matthew (xxv. 30) from which his quotation is 
derived (Dial. c. 76). 

Justin’s substitution of “Satan” for “deyil” is obviously unimportant. It 
occurs in the Jerusalem Syriac and A£thiopic versions, and was natural in the 
dialogue with Trypho the /ew. 

The remaining coincidence between Justin and the Clementines in their 
variation from Matthew consists in the substitution of 4 y#roimacev 6 raTiy, 
“which the Father prepared” (comp. ver. 34), for 70 #rotuacuévov, “ which is [or 
hath been] prepared.” This is of no weight, as it is merely an early various 
reading which Justin doubtless found in his text of Matthew. It still appears, 
usually as “my Father” for “the Father,” in important ancient authorities, as 
the Codex Beze (D), the valuable cursives 1. and 22., the principal MSS. of the 
Old Latin version or versions (second century), in IRENuUs four or five times 
(“ pater,” Her. ii. 7. § 3; “pater meus,” iii. 23. § 3; iv. 33. § 11; 40. § 2; 
v. 27.§ 1, allus.), ORIGEN in an Old Latin version four times (Opf¢. i. 87, 
allusion ; ii. 177; 2984; iii. 885°), CyPRIAN three times, JUVENCUS, HILARY 
three times, GAUDENTIUS once, AUGUSTINE, LEO MAGNuS, and the author of 
De Promissis, —for the references to these, see Sabatier; also in PHILASTRIUS 
(Her. 114), SuLpictus SEvERuS (Z/. ii. ad Sororem, c. 7, Migne xx. 231), 
Fastipius (De Vit. Chr. cc. 10, 13, M. 1. 393, 399), EVAGRIUS presbyter (Con- 
sult. etc. iii. 9, M. xx. 1164), SALVIAN (Adv. Avar. ii. 11; x. 4; M. liii. 201, 251), 
and other Latin Fathers— but the reader shall be spared.—Clement of Alex- 
andria in an allusion to this passage (Cohort. c. 9, p. 69) has “which the Lord 
prepared”; Origen (Za¢.) reads six times “ which God prepared ” (O/p. ii. 161°; 
346"; 416°; 431¢; 466; and iv. b. p. 48", ap. Pamphili 4fo/.); and we find the 
same reading in Tertullian, Gaudentius, Jerome (/m /sa. 1. 11), and Paulinus 
Nolanus. Alcimus Avitus has Deus Pater—Hippolytus (De Antichr. c. 65) 
adds “which my Father prepared” to the ordinary text. 

It is clear, I think, from the facts which have been presented,{that there is no 
ground for the conclusion that Justin has here quoted an apocryphal Gospel. 
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His variations from the common text of Matthew are easily explained, and we 
find them all in the quotations of the later Christian Fathers. 

In the exhibition of the various readings of this passage, I have ventured to 
go a little beyond what was absolutely necessary for my immediate purpose, 
partly because the critical editions of the Greek Testament represent the 
patristic authorities so incompletely, but principally because it seemed desirable 
to expose still more fully the false assumption of Supernatural Religion and 
other writers in their reasoning about the quotations of Justin. 


But to return to our main topic. We have seen that there is no direct evi- 
dence of any weight that Justin used either the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” (so far as this was distinguished from the Gospel according to 
Matthew) or the “Gospel according to Peter.” That he should have taken 
either of these as the source of his quotations, or that either of these constituted 
the “ Memoirs” read generally in public worship in the Christian churches of 
his time, is in the highest degree improbable. The “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” was the Gospel exclusively used by the Ebionites or Jewish Chris- 
tians; and neither Justin nor the majority of Christians in his time were 
Ebionites. The “Gospel according to Peter” favored the opinions of the 
Docete; but neither Justin nor the generality of Christians were Docetists 
Still less can be said in behalf of the hypothesis that any other apocryphal 
“Gospel” of which we know anything constituted the “Memoirs” which he 
cites, if they were one book, or was included among them, if they were several. 
We must, then, either admit that Justin’s “ Memoirs” were our four Gospels, 
a supposition which, I believe, fully explains all the phenomena, or resort to 
Thoma’s hypothesis of an “X-Gospel,” ie, a Gospel of which we know 
nothing. The only conditions which this “ X-Gospel” will then have to fulfil 
will be: It must have contained an account of the life and teaching of Christ 
which Justin and the Christians of his time believed to have been “ composed 
by the Apostles and their companions”; it must have been received accord- 
ingly as a sacred book, of the highest authority, read in churches on the Lord’s 
day with the writings of the Old Testament prophets; and, almost immediately 
after he wrote, it must have mysteriously disappeared and fallen into oblivion, 
leaving no trace behind.* 


Ezra ABBOT. 


*Compare Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, 1st ed. (1837), vol. i. pp. 225-230; 2d ed., 
i. 231 f 





Intolerance. 


INTOLERANCE. 


There is a familiar fable which relates how Abraham ex- 
pelled from his tent an idolater whom he had inadvertently 
harbored. In the version of the story which Dr. Franklin 
was fond of circulating, the patriarch is made as odious as 
possible by falling upon the stranger and driving him with 
blows into the wilderness. In the older and better narra- 
tive, we hear nothing of any violence. The family have as- 
sembled for prayers: the stranger will not recognize the God 
whom they worship, and is required to depart from among 
them. The earlier tale adds that Abraham, after his admo- 
nition from Omnipotence, admitted the stranger again, and 
succeeded in accomplishing his conversion to the true wor- 
ship. 

The story is a pretty one, and no doubt suggests a 
moral. But I venture to think that the moral is not neces- 
sarily the one which most readers deduce from it, and which 
the writer undoubtedly intended to convey when he bor- 
rowed the voice of the Almighty to set forth his view of 
the proprieties of the case. Suppose that the central inci- 
dent of the narrative were true. Let us throw out the 
miraculous embellishment, and admit that Abraham, on 
a certain occasion, refused to continue his hospitality to a 
stranger who declined to join in the devotions of his family, 
and who accompanied his refusal with this curt statement of 
his position: “I do not worship the God thou speakest of, 
neither do I call upon his name; for I have made to myself 
a god, which abideth alway in mine house, and provideth me 
with all things.” 

Allowing that these are the facts upon which the fabulist 
embroidered his romance, I should personally favor the 
opinion that the patriarch knew what he was about, and was 
justified in the course it seemed good to him to pursue. 
While the data are insufficient to justify any positive judg- 
ment, it certainly seems unlikely that the man who pleaded 
with such tender persistence for the doomed cities should be 
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guilty of an unreasoning outrage upon his guest. It is but 
charitable to remember that the world-renewing creed of 
monotheism was confined to a single encampment on the 
Mesopotamian plains. Whether the belief had come to the 
great sheik through revelation or by intuition, it laid upon 
him a tremendous responsibility. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that his family and servants, the inmates of his tent, 
were firmly rooted in his majestic faith. Yet, in an age with- 
out literature, the vision could be preserved only by being 
stamped indelibly upon those surrounding the seer. The 
fetichism of the stranger was fearfully plausible: it ap- 
pealed in a thousand ways to the lusts of the unregenerate 
man. The Franklin version of the story offers no sugges- 
tion that residence in the family of Abraham might have 
converted the idolater. But, even if we make generous al- 
lowance for this possibility, the chances seem at least consid- 
erable that conversions would have been the other way. 
The half-civilized members of the patriarchal household 
were struggling with a conception of surpassing difficulty, 
and, in many of its aspects, far from attractive. The situa- 
tion, humanly speaking, may well have seemed desperate. 
Surely it was no time to incur risks. The establishment of 
a higher religion than had yet been known to man was in- 
trusted to the master of that household. This was the end 
for which he was to live. If he judged that the presence of 
this stranger at his table was likely to imperil that object, he 
did right in removing him. Had Abraham failed to empha- 
size his position in this effective way, who can say how much 
darker the subsequent history of man might have been ? 

No doubt I have been crediting the founder of the Hebrew 
nation with feelings which did not belong to his primitive 
age; but this is what we must necessarily do when we use 
the heroes of the past as lay figures to exhibit the last ele- 
gancies of modern morals. It would be in bad taste to 
follow the license of the fable, and introduce the Deity to 
sanction the expulsion of the idolater. But, if this liberty 
were taken, I submit that no revelation of Scripture or 
nature would make such divine sanction less probable than 
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the divine rebuke which the writer of the story did not 
scruple to administer. 

There is a certain awkwardness in questioning the direc- 
tion of popular thought. It is pleasanter to assume that our 
habit of mind is a vast enlargement of the limitations of our 
ancestors. We find many motives for persuading ourselves 
that the contemporaneous standard of rational conduct en- 
courages what is good and prevents what is evil, more 
effectively than any other standard which has been adopted 
by man. Among the tottering institutions and revolution- 
ary beliefs which surround us, it is proclaimed that there is 
one element which must be regarded with cheerfulness. We 
have found out that toleration is the sure factor of human 
well-being. “In toleration,’ for thus the current feeling 
might take to words, “ we have discovered the guide, philos- 
opher, and friend of evolution; nay, more, it is almost a 
spiritual director bound to keep things evolving upon an 
upward slope. Only let us shun intolerance, and all will go 
well. State, church, and citizen must proceed to purge 
themselves of the last dregs of this pernicious quality, and 
then there will be no obstacle to whatever good fortune our 
stars may offer us.” 

I do not share the enthusiasm which might so utter itself. 
It seems to me to assert a false philosophy respecting the 
function of corporate bodies, and to encourage the individual 
in a self-deception which tends to deteriorate character: 
it deprives collective humanity of the force that each unit 
should exert upon it. Intolerance, as the word has come to 
be used in our day, is attached as a stigma to wide ranges of 
sentiment and action which the great champions of tolera- 
tion would have thought manly and meritorious. When 
Locke attacked intolerance in his famous letters, he did no 
more than assert the mild proposition that it was inex- 
pedient for the governing magistrate to persecute any form 
of Christian worship. Intolerance he considered expedient 
and right, as applied to atheists: * The taking away of God, 
even in thought, dissolves all. Those that by their atheism 
undermine and destroy all religion can have no pretence of 
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religion whereupon to challenge the privilege of a tolera- 
tion.” Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, it was 
simply a political theory which Locke asserted; and this, 
like all other theories of the sort, must be narrowed or ex- 
panded, as common-sense may indicate. Whether it was, on 
the whole, best that civil magistrate of King William’s time 
should be permitted to proceed against atheism, and what it 
then stood for, is a question which we are not called upon to 
determine. It is sufficient to accept the fact that the gov- 
erning opinion of to-day affirms that atheism, and what it 
now stands for, should neither be meddled with by law, nor 
even discouraged by a social ostracism which sensitive per- 
sons might find more grievous than legal penalties. But if 
a body of fervent religionists were to proclaim that they 
should proceed to reéstablish human sacrifices, or a sect of 
obscene fanatics declared that their consciences constrained 
them to revive the public worship of the Corinthian Aphro- 
dite, I think it would occur to many of us that intolerance 
was no bad thing in itself, but was bad or good according to 
the circumstances of the case. Neither can I discern any 
principle that would prevent society from closing the tem- 
ples cf such pestilent enthusiasts before murder or other 
outrage had been committed. It might or might not be ex- 
pedient to wait for overt acts of lawlessness; but it would 
be simply a question of expediency, and nothing else. Of 
toleration as a vague abstraction, neither praise nor blame 
can be predicated. It is good to the moralist, just as charity 
is good to the economist. Both are good, when based upon 
a broad experience and when their limitations are justly dis- 
cerned. To the economist, charity, whether public or pri- 
vate, is good, if in the long-run it conserves and increases 
the vital force of the community. To the moralist, tolera- 
tion, whether exercised by magistrate, corporation, or indi- 
vidual, will be good in so far as it conserves and strengt)i- 
ens the moral forces of the community. But intolerance is 
sometimes a duty which is important in inverse ratio to its 
agreeableness. -It is clearly a duty, when its tendency is to 
give the social organism a positive impulse away from evil. 
® 
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Just when it is likely to do this, we have to decide by such 
light as we can get. No doubt such a decision may involve 
some of the hardest questions of ethics; but they are ques- 
tions which must be met. To play the coward, and assume 
that there is no need of meeting them, is far worse than to 
run the risk of error, to which all human conclusions are 
liable. 

The decision where intolerance should begin or end must 
be based on ever-varying circumstances, and will differ as 
they differ. As the head of a household, I may wisely be 
intolerant in excluding certain opinions from family discus- 
sion. As chairman of a lecture committee, 1 may deem it 
expedient that these same opinions have liberty to state 
themselves from the platform. As citizen of a State which 
seems to me to be threatened with moral anarchy, I may 
wisely vote that the blatant promulgation of certain crude 
and demoralizing theories be prohibited by law. And the 
arguments which have been adduced in opposition to this 
latter doctrine do not shake my faith in its soundness. If 
the legislator may prevent the investment of wealth in 
such manner as seems to him likely to promote the demoral- 
ization of the community, why may he not prevent the in- 
vestment of intelligence when it seems to tend the same 
way? While in neither case can he be certain of the re- 
sults, it may be his duty to decide as well as he can, and take 
the risk of being wrong. The point is important enough for 
illustration. A. B. is born to a social position which permits 
him to absorb property which no principle of abstract justice 
would accord him: his position likewise gives him leisure 
for acquiring the art of brilliant and persuasive rhetoric, and 
makes him an adept in the handling of plausible sophistries. 
And now the legislator may say to A. B.: “ Your wealth is 
yours under strict limitations, and it is for me to decide what 
these shall be. Among others, 1 name this: you shall not 
use your money to keep a faro-table. But observe that my 
right of interference stops here. If you choose to go about 
the country employing your matchless eloquence in enlarging 
upon the fascinations of gambling before audiences of the 
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young and undisciplined ; if you choose to assure them that 
the accumulations of industry are slow and contemptible 
compared with the chances of wealth which games of hazard 
afford,— why, then you will do much more mischief, but it 
would be wrong for me to offer any impediment to your pro- 
ceedings.” Such a position as this seems to me repugnant 
alike to logic and common-sense. Even if we assume that 
the enthusiast for gambling pleaded constraint of conscience 
for his proceedings, I hold that the law-maker should meet 
the plea with no pitiful protestation of imbecility, but with 
rough and consistent words like these: “Look you, Mr. 
A. B.: less than a score of years ago, I did not scruple to 
make men fight against their consciences for the benefit of 
their country, and I shall make you hold your tongue for 
the same good end the moment I think it expedient to do so.” 

It is not surprising that the cruel persecutions of history 
have given color to generalizations which they do not sup- 
port. Because in a time of savage methods innocent blood 
was shed to compel a verbal assent to incomprehensible 
dogmas, it does not follow that, in an age of morbid human- 
ity, intolerance should never be shown toward the advocate 
of opinions which have been amply tested by experience, 
and, in the judgment of the competent, irrevocably con- 
demned. To maintain the converse would be equivalent to 
saying that because English law once executed irresponsible 
youths for trivial offences against property, therefore no 
offences whatever should be punished by the civil arm. 
That intolerance has always hindered, or that toleration has 
always advanced, what we call “the progress of the race,” a 
wise reader of history will be cautious in affirming. If the 
New England Puritans had been a feeble folk, tolerant of 
opinions which they felt to be erroneous and disorganizing, 
it is doubtful if their influence for good upon the blood of 
this country would have been so great as it is. Unless a 
careless toleration, based on no principle whatever, had per- 
mitted the most ribald forms of atheism to express them- 
selves in France, the outcome of the Revolution would cer- 
tainly have been different. Who shall say that in such a 
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case the disastrous reaction from the nobler ideals of that 
stormy period would not have been avoided? We do not 
like the intolerance of Laud and Strafford, and complain 
that but for them the discipline of the national church might 
have been so modified as to have enrolled a vast majority of 
the English people. But there are those who so highly 
value the criticism which dissenters have lavished upon that 
wealthy establishment as to think that whatever is sound 
and vigorous in the Church of England to-day would have 
been lacking without it. I admit that speculations as to 
what might have been under a slight change of conditions 
are to the last degree confusing and futile ; but they suggest 
caution in estimating the impeding and favoring forces of 
which a given epoch is the resultant. 

What has been written is so far from the set of American 
thought that, in the bosoms of ardent patriots, it may 
awaken a disgust like that excited by legal pettifogging. I 
may be reminded that the papal syllabus asserts that the 
Church has the right to apply force, and that our safety 
clearly lies in disputing this enormous assumption to the 
bitter end. But our bulwark against aggression is not so 
to be built. Far from denying the proposition of his holi- 
ness, I should simply extend it. It seems to me that not 
only the Church, but any corporate body, or any individual, 
may be said to have the righte to apply force, whenever the 
opinion is conscientiously entertained that its application 
will tend to good. The resulting intolerance may of course 
be bad, and not good. If it is bad, it must be met by an in- 
tolerance not less conscientious, and more enlightened ; and 
that is all that can be said about it. When Caius Marcius 
was banished by the citizens of Rome, his retort was, “I 
banish you”; and it was his decree which carried the day. 
We shall best meet any threatening attitude of the Roman 
priesthood, not by wrangling with the Pope over a theory, 
but by withdrawing, gradually and by just methods, the ad- 
vantage which their astute organization has gained by the 
exemption from taxation of ecclesiastical property. It is 
not the syllabus, and hierarchical words of the same purport, 
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which should give us pause. We shall do better to consider 
the fifty acres of untaxed land held by Mother Hardy’s con- 
ventual school in what is soon to be the centre of our largest 
city, and the multitude of civil facts of which this is the 
representative. We shall be wiser, if we remember that this 
“ potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice” is 
controlled by no congress of laymen necessarily influenced 
by American ideas, but is held in fee-simple by a handful of 
persons separated in many ways from our national life, and 
owing allegiance to a foreign ruler. The American instinct 
which demands general education free from ecclesiastical 
control must be sternly intolerant, whenever the existence 
of our school system is seriously threatened. In the last 
resort, this is all we have to depend upon; and it is likely to 
be quite sufficient. I have no desire to dodge the most awk- 
ward question that can be asked: Do you admit the right of 
Romanists, on becoming a majority powerful and persistent 
enough to control constitutional forms, to prohibit under 
penalties all religious worship save their own? I do admit 
their right. I also admit their right to have the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy taught in the public schools, whenever 
—despite the opposing forces of colleges, observatories, 
libraries, and of thousands of educated men equipped for 
influencing public opinion — they are able to persuade the 
governing power that it is best todoso. And I hold that 
one of these rights is about as valuable as the other. It 
is upon certain well-understood conditions that the Roman 
Church retains the nominal adherence of a mass of intelli- 
gence with which it cannot dispense. 

It is not likely to provoke active antagonism in classes 
it cannot afford to offend by an ill-advised encroachment 
upon spheres where its “aids to reflection” are not desired. 
If, on the whole, our American development is healthy, and 
tends to recognize higher ideals than this mighty organiza- 
tion stands for,—and this we Protestants assuredly believe, 
—its presence among us, when subjected to just restrictions 
in the acquisition of property, will be for good. The con- 
trolling influence of this Church is impossible, except under 

10 
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conditions which might make it a blessing. For if it shall 
come to pass, as Mr. Mallock and the pessimists prophesy, 
that we are entering upon a period of retrogression which 
is to issue in sensuality and barbarism, the supremacy of our 
mother of the seven hills might at least soothe the decline, 
as she has fostered the infancy, of Christian civilization. 

But it may be said that this genial sufferance of opinions, 
however dangerous they may be, is a settled fact of Ameri- 
can government; that it seems, on the whole, to work well ; 
and that to question its logical justification is of no practical 
use. And this I might admit, were it not that our national 
policy (which just now may be fully justified on grounds 
of expediency) tends to excuse in the individual an attitude 
of indolent hospitality toward demoralizing error which is 
not without danger. It may be desirable that we should 
legislate on the supposition that all creeds, be they theologi- 
cal or social, are equally likely to be true; but it is not 
desirable to conduct our social intercourse on the same prin- 
ciple. It is good for us to feel the pressure of intelligent 
dissent: it is also right to exercise it. Dr. Hedge has 
remarked that zeal and truth seem to be inversely related ; 
that the clearer men see, the less concerned are they to 
communicate their vision. So far as this is true,—and at 
the present time there is much truth in it,—it points to an 
unhealthy condition of things. There can be no doubt that 
people who see clearly ought to project their belief forcibly. 
There are many occasions when error should be suppressed 
by the blow of an intolerant antagonism, when it can be 
suppressed in no other way. We are indeed not without 
homilies upon the propriety of holding judgment in sus- 
pense, and keeping our intellects in a state of irritation by 
continually pricking into them views opposing the convic- 
tions they have reached. Whatever eloquence of style and 
nobility of purpose might do to present such doctrine with 
cogency has been done by Mr. Mill. The generous spirit 
and conscientious devotion to truth which appear upon 
every page of the treatise upon Liberty naturally make 
us shrink from questioning any of its conclusions. And yet 
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it is doubtful if any revised catechism, which makes it the 
chief duty of man to hear all that can be said upon every 
side of every question, is much improvement upon the old 
reading. While there are many directions in which we may 
never leave an attitude of inquiry, there are others in which 
it is better to hold steadfastly to our matured opinions, to 
pronounce the case closed, and to act accordingly. These 
infirm natures of ours are too prone to catch at excuses for 
inaction. To dally with the suspicion that others—advo- 
cates, perhaps, of pleasant laxities—are quite as likely to 
be right as we are tends toward enervation of character 
and paralysis of will. Toleration, despite whatever good 
thing the word may have stood for, has been made the 
condoner of much idle drifting. It has befogged us with 
cloudy phrases and blurred statements of thought: its pre- 
tended gospel of altruism is incoherent and deceptive. 

Is it objected that I am encouraging a priggish infallibility 
as absurd as that of the Pope, and without the consecration 
of the past to make it picturesque? The reply seems to be 
that the time comes when the mature man must accept, for 
better or for worse, the convictions which have become in- 
stinctive in him. For it is this instinctive element that nat- 
uraliy rules us, as Schopenhauer has been at the pains to 
explain. And if the pbilosopher had only seen that it 
rightly rules us, and, through wide regions of thought, takes 
precedence of the reflective element for good, his influence 
would have been much healthier than it is. Whether men 
are sons of God or bundles of neurotic inheritances, they 
must at some point believe in themselves. My existing 
common-sense is myself; and I am bound to make it pro- 
visionally received, unless some one’s better sense can fight 
itdown. My conviction is my life; and the law of life I 
find to be self-preservation, even though other lives are 
repressed by methods somewhat overbearing. Those who 
believe in a moral ruler of the universe must believe that 
this law is a good law: those who have unhappily lost this 
faith must accommodate themselves to the conditions of 
existence as best they can. The fact that the belief we 
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have honestly won is good for us, and presumably for our 
neighbor, is not weakened by the knowledge that in the 
time to come it will be corrected, extended, and perfected 
by others. The order and succession of truths is a chain 
of which neither end much concerns us. Our business is 
to strengthen our special link, and to keep it free from 
corrosion. 

“Real belief,” says Mr. Froude, “is necessarily intolerant.” 
Hesitating affirmations, which we fear to make effective by 
point and concentration, are scarcely worth making. Judg- 
ment may indeed put the aggressive instinct under restraint 
by whispering that in a given case compromise or kindly 
tolerance is surest to win the day. It is a noble act of 
self-surrender when an apostle, burning with zeal and on 
his way to martyrdom, makes himself all things to all men, 
or suffers fools gladly. But the tolerance of Mr. Facing- 
both-ways is quite another matter. The truth is not in 
him, for he lacks the strength and sincerity of manly char- 
acter. Irresolute and vacillating, blunting the sense of re- 
sponsibility with sophisms about emancipating thought, he 
is promoting the ends of organized vice. He is among the 
worst of bad citizens, for he contributes nothing to the 
unwritten law of public opinion which makes and enforces 
statutes. 

There are those who will say that, while intolerance di- 
rected toward innovators who are unsettling the minds of 
the weak and ignorant may be advantageous, the case is 
different when the intolerance is shown by a fanatical 
minority toward all who will not do obeisance to their crot- 
chet. But, when the intolerance of such folk is the out- 
come of absolute conviction, the world is the better for its 
expression. It is generally stimulating, and indicates direc- 
tions where at least a modification of existing usage is desir- 
able. Rigid, nevertheless, should be the self-examination 
of the reformer, before he denounces the classes who ‘have 
in charge the wisdom of the past. It is so easy to mistake 
the bad temper, provoked by some social slight, for the 
inspired rage of the prophet. Any fool can add one more 
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to the thousand wrecks of hasty generalizations which have 
been launched for Utopian discovery. And the fool reveals 
himself in no way more surely than in this, that he presumes 
to mimic the intolerance of the wise. Of all humbugs, a 
sham Isaiah is the most insufferable. But our caution is not 
for the innovator alone. Before the man of conservative 
tendencies dares to repel with intolerance the zeal of the 
radical, let him be careful to separate his real conviction 
from his nominal creed; especially let him free himself from 
all undue bias in favor of those popular beliefs which it 
happens to be for his selfish interest to maintain. All this 
may seem too obvious to need saying, yet these limitations 
should be emphasized before asserting that we are apt to 
go too far in the direction of tolerance, and that the old 
energy might profitably be loosed and brought into play. 
But in the last resort, and in spite of Pope’s admired stanza, 
I maintain that my hand, weak and erring though it be, 
must throw just such bolts, against those I deem the foes 
of God, as seem likely to be effective. And if the poet 
himself had abstained from dealing damnation round the 
land of Dulness, and had directed his shafts against popular 
iniquities which he had reason to suppose were much more 
displeasing to the Almighty, his eighteenth century would 
surely have been none the worse for it. 

Nothing that has been said goes to question the justifia- 
bleness of toleration and compromise under certain personal 
aud social conditions. Concerning the value of the latter 
principle in furthering the moral development of society, 
and in giving to the individual his maximum of force in 
its direction, I have already spoken in the pages of this 
Review. Where no data are furnished to mark the special 
case, we may admit that the man who compromises and con- 
ciliates is as likely to be right as he who denounces. But 
let us remember that the Founder of Christianity is por- 
trayed for us, not only when he sits at meat with sinners, 
and dismisses the adulteress without condemnation: we are 
shown the gracious lips as they utter the words of stern 
invective, and the saving hand as it wields the scourge of 
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many cords. The man who wisely compromises in one set 
of «circumstances may as wisely be intolerant in another. 
At different epochs, even the same verbal proposition will 
be found to carry widely different meanings, and the clear- 
headed citizen will attack in different ways the error it 
contains. What I am at present concerned to emphasize 
is the fact that the disreputable associations which have 
come to be associated with the quality called intolerance 
have no necessary connection with it; that it is often a 
force making for righteousness; and that we fail to exercise 
it from motives which are selfish and contemptible. It is 
the social tolerance of our easy-going community which has 
lessened the commercial value of integrity and fair dealing. 
For in these days, when legal methods are so inadequate to 
check the cunning devices of dishonesty, we can ill spare 
secondary motives which conduce to good behavior. The 
certainty of meeting an honest, outspoken antagonism would 
be a salutary restraint in many departments of modern life. 
How came it that a party favoring financial dishonor was so 
recently manipulated té alarming proportions? The answer 
must be, Because the astute politicians who controlled it 
had no reason to fear that a persistent intolerance would 
preserve their record, and hold them outcasts from among 
decent men. 

The outcome of this matter is that an honest self-asser- 
tion necessarily implies an intolerance toward opponents, 
which should not always be restrained. There is a limit 
to the errors which charity ought to cover, when to cover 
is indirectly to countenance. There is a morbid fear of 
judging the tendencies of opinions and conduct which 
masquerades as an enlightened liberality. The measure of 
our brother’s responsibility to God for his delusions or his 
dulness, we may not decide; but whether his notions tend 
to evil in this present world we are bound to judge, and it 
may be to execute our judgment with some severity. To 
serious minds, Burke is not unintelligible when he com- 
mends “the wisdom of prejudice.” The wisdom of intol- 
erance may grate quite as harshly upon modern ears, but 
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it points to conclusions which are no less sound and prac- 
tical. There are elaborate arguments designed to weaken 
what Professor Sidgwick calls “the almost overwhelming 
cumulative proof in favor of fatalism”; but the sturdy 
affirmation of Samuel Johnson, “Sir, we know we're free, 
and there’s an end on’t,” is worth them all. For the intol- 
erance of Johnson is an argument; and, so far as I can see, 
it is the only one which is able to break through the finely 
spun meshes of Edwards and his successors. 

We need not be troubled because the drift of the pre- 
vailing philosophy is quite away from the direction here 
indicated, and because rowing against the stream seems an 
unsatisfactory expenditure of force. The suns that we are 
permitted to look upon count for very little in the history 
of man. The problems which our poor conceit proclaims 
are solved will again and again be submitted to the judg- 
ment of wiser courts. The severance of spiritual and sec- 
ular power is yet upon its trial. Principles work to their 
logical conclusions very slowly, and seem to be checked by 


conditions which are in themselves evanescent. The pre- 
vailing rush to an extreme of tolerance, whether legal, 
social, or ecclesiastical, cannot be judged by its temporary 


effects; though these, when seriously considered, are note- 
worthy indications of ultimate results. No doubt our pres- 
ent usage is a necessary rebound from the excesses of 
ignorant and selfish restriction: no doubt, within limits, 
it has encouraged high thinking and good living; but, as 
a final solution of the difficulties which beset society, it 
is unsatisfactory. A nirvana of nescience about all that 
concerns our brother’s higher manhood is not altogether a 
happy exchange for the celestial city and the sulphurous 
pit. The collision of the vast, supermundane activities, 
which were so real to our ancestors, generated here below 
an authority that was not without light and warmth; and 
authority, in some form, society must have. The individual 
is worthless, unless there be within him a power to exercise 
deliberate inhibitory action upon the unwilling nerve sys- 
tem. The social organization is not much better, unless 
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there is clear decisiveness somewhere. In what form the 
force that we call religion shall again assume authority over 
men, it is useless to speculate. The “church of the future” 
is simply invisible from the position we occupy, and it is 
a waste of time to send the imagination wool-gathering to 
discover it. The vision of Christian union upon a dogmatic 
basis has melted into air. The broader conception of a 
union of the wise and competent upon a moral and spiritual 
basis — a Church, so to speak, that shall be above the State, 
and unassailable by the discoveries of scieuce or the exe- 
gesis of scholars — is waiting to be realized. Such a power 
— when riper time shall make it possible — will take its 
place as the restraining counter-weight to the crude enthu- 
siasms of democracy. It will cease discussing differences of 
doctrine to emphasize agreements in the work of righteous 
living; for here is the promising field where compromise 
may accomplish beneficent results. The religious organ- 
ism, which shall at length embody the predominance of the 
best, may be liberal and progressive in a wider sense than 
those elastic adjectives now cover. But, if it be alive and 


vigorous, I do not see how it can avoid presenting aspects 
which must be described as intolerant. 


J. P. Quincy. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


A SERMON BY REV. E. A. HORTON. 


“1am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to 
the unwise.”"— ROMANS i., 14 

St. Paul was a great philosopher as well as a stirring 
missionary. For that reason his words live on with such 
power. He had no narrowness, was not afraid to take 
lessons from any source, was not afraid to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. The power of the gospel was so great to 
him, that he had no fear of injuring it by concessions here 
or modifications there, that touched only the outside. He 
was the Apostle of freedom, of progress, of the spirit, and 
will ever be. “I am debtor to Greeks and Barbarians: I 
learn of foolish people and wise ones. I adapt my truth to 
circumstances, not sacrificing it, but giving it access.” 

In the spirit of that mighty mind, I propose to show some 
of the debt we owe to a source that is usually feared. I 
shall speak to you upon this subject: “ The Debt of Chris- 
tianity to Modern Thought.” Religion has been subjected 
to severe criticism, not only during the past fifty years. but 
for three hundred years. Christianity has had its weak 
points attacked from many quarters, and the trial of its 
strength is going on to-day. In this experience there are 
two results: one fortunate, the other unfortunate ; one ben- 
eficial to Christianity, the other injurious. I propose to 
confine myself entirely to the first aspect. If we have re- 
ceived benefits by this process of criticism and attack, and 
are stronger and less vulnerable, we ought to say so. To 
every influence its due. “God moves in a mysterious way ” 
to perfect his plans. As sorrow and misfortune turn to 
our good when discreetly met, so the animadversions of the 
world, of philosophers, scientists, and historians, should be 
carefully weighed and amiably handled. For we must re- 
member two very important things: 1. That all sceptics, 


or doubters, or critics, are not evil-minded; that they 


may be most earnest, able, and honest, seeking the truth. 


11 
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2. That Christianity, as an organized religion, or as a state- 
ment of belief, is not perfect in its arrangemént; that it 
is under human manipulation and contrivance in many of 
its details of usages, regulations, opinion, and construction. 


No one should be more ready to recognize good out of evil 
than the Christian preacher, and his voice should promptly 


acknowledge the improvements brought about by what 
seemed at first hostile and deadly opposition. Our common 
humanity makes the church, the religious society ; our frail 
humanity, subject to apathy, intolerance, blindness, and 
prejudice. God sometimes sends great crises of doubt and 
disbelief, in order to rouse the faithful, to lead them to a 
reconstruction of methods, to make them revise their opin- 
ions, and to purify Christendom of its accumulated errors. 

This marvellous flexibility of Christianity stands as one 
of its greatest guarantees of prolonged power. It survives 
the changes of ages. It expands like air to fill any new 
sphere; it runs like light to illuminate every fresh conti- 
nent of darkness; it spreads like leaven through all honest 
forms and sincere hearts. In this day and generation, 
marked by so much intellectual activity, it sheds one aspect 
to assume another, never losing its inner consistency, never 
deviating from a central purpose, ever true to a guiding 
spirit, always loyal to the core. This astonishing and 
matchless adaptability of Christianity, this giant suppleness 
to yield and yet to conquer, this unprecedented genius 
for conceding the non-essential and retaining the essential, 
crowns the faith that has no rival. It is to this fact and 
principle that we owe its renewed life in our present age. 
For while many consider the period we live in dishearten- 
ing, as concerns the hold religion has upon society and the 
world, I see in it, if not the largest, yet the most promising 
conditions of its history, so far on record. 

I will now mention some of the indebtedness which we, 
as Christians, owe to Modern Thought; and I call your at- 
tention to the fact that very much of it has sprung up not 
without, but within Christianity. 

I. We have been led to strengthen certain essential be- 
liefs. When a storm sweeps over a forest, the weak trees 
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go down, the strong ones grow stronger by the wrestling. 
So, in these controversies that have been waged, the most 
valuable beliefs have been made more enduring. This is 
quite natural. A child never appreciates an object of pos- 
session so much as when it is threatened by losing it. The 
fear of loss with regard to some belief has impelled us to 
look more closely into the belief, and it has grown dearer 
to us, has taken deeper roots. The sceptic, hoping to dis- 
possess us, has actually led us to such an inspection of the 
idea as to reveal new reasons for holding to it. Such expe- 
rience tears away our apathy and coldness. I might illus- 
trate this by prayer. How cutting and contemptuous have 
many allusions been to the habit of praying; or, on the 
other hand, how sad and serious has been the doubt of 
many as to the efficacy of prayer! No subject has been 
more discussed. Roused to examination, spurred to search 
for the reasons of his use of prayer, the Christian has given 
up some of his errors, but he has deepened his faith. He 
finds that he must not expect to receive special answers to 
every petition; that he must leave all to Deity. But it is 
impossible for him to stop praying; it is the spontaneous 
and irrepressible act of the soul. In this belief he is 
stronger now than before; and the trial of doubt has only 
increased his confidence and joy in this natural uplifting of 
the heart to the Source of all life. So ! might illustrate 
further ; it is not necessary. Herein is the law of the sur- 
vival of truth exemplified. If it is really trne and vital, 
doubt cannot overthrow it. There may be moments of sus- 
pense, but the final result proclaims a new era of deeper, 
wiser, grander faith. 

II. In addition, we have secured some new views, some 
wider vision. A cautious book has just been published, 
entitled *Old Faiths in New Lights.” That title ex- 
presses the attitude of theology to-day. Look back, any 
one of you, one century, as you see it in history, or 
traverse your own record of opinions,—do you not see 


changes, — Here a modification, there 2 progressive step, 


5 


and through all the gradual enlargement of thought? 
Friends sometimes express views different from our own, 
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and we are made to think. The more we think, the more 
we see reasons for modifying our former ideas on that sub- 
ject. See how all sects have drawn together! See what 
new lights shine upon our old faiths! The substance is 
there, but the form is changed. The Nile, when it over- 
flows, leaves behind fertility and growth. So the encroach- 
ments of new theories and new opinions leave behind 
results that finally spring into nobler views. This is our 
clew, our talisman. Greater things are coming. They are 
promised. In us, in others, all through the world, thou shalt 
see them. Only make sure the right ones meet thy gaze. 
Think well of humanity. Revere thyself. Imagine nothing 
so harmful as contempt for man or man’s condition. His 


estate can be raised. His possibilities are divine. Shaping 


into beauty, each one of us may introduce the coming man, 
the coming woman, more and more into the actual life. Dr. 
Hedge said, “It is not so necessary that we realize the ideal 
as that we idealize the real.” True words. Expand, fulfil, 
and mature the human. Make it more divine. O epochs 
shall arise new and greater things. Ye have not existed in 
Valn. 


past, O centuries of toil and struggles, from your chaos 


III. Akin to this is the addition of new truths and-new 
methods. We ought to be thankful for the idea of evolu- 
tion, kept within its proper bounds ; we ought to be grate- 
ful for the modern social idea, that builds convenient apart- 
ments for the church. We are indebted to criticism for 
the introduction of the. later and truer rendering of the 
first part of Genesis. It is no more than just and true to 
acknowledge what is a matter of history,— that great re- 
forms have started outside the churches and won recogni- 
tion by dint of persistence and loyalty. Certain elements 
of thought, certain traits of character, certain truths of the 
gospel, have frequently become obscured by neglect; and 
great reactions came, correcting the evils. Methodism rose 
in response to this law, to balance the old conceptions of 
foreordination ; Swedenborgianism appeared, to make spir- 
itual things more real; Unitarianism came, to rectify the 
disproportionate ‘estimate of the divinity of Christ; the 
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Episcopal Church has flourished of late, to correct the bald, 
stern type of Christian worship. All these changes are the 
results of outside pressure, outside criticism and demand. 
IV. Along with all this, we perceive a greater reliance on 
the spirit of religion, and less on its letter. It is a natural 
tendency of man to depend on expressions once formed, and 
to love routine. Church-going, stated observances, and cus- 
toms become all in all. We cease to infuse thought and 
feeling into what we say or do. It costs us a great effort. 
But have we not improved? Despite all the outery that 
worship has become hollow and professions vain, is there not 
more real, genuine sincerity than ever before? We may 
take the name of God less upon our lips; but is it not be- 
cause we shrink from making him too familiar? Men may 
not love so many services on Sunday, or so long ones; but 
is that any indication of the disappearance of the genuine 
spirit of religion? As modern learning has put before us 
new facts concerning God, we have felt less like using idle, 
speech: a silent reverence, a mute awe, have settled upon 
us. It cannot be denied that much of this discreet reserve 
owes its origin to the criticisms of a watchful world. Re- 
served power is a triumphant element in Christian character. 
Individuals who are always talking about their piety, or 
boasting of their religious record, or vaunting the letter of 
worship, become objects of suspicion. Nothing hurts our 
religion so much as volubility in the high, sacred, mysterious 
realm of eternal truths. They that are born of the Spirit 


know. the voice of Christ in the language of any denomina- 


tion. 

V. Another happy gain to the Christian world has been 
the distinction between belief and faith. Belief is what we 
think and affirm as our convictions: faith is the trust and 
loyalty of our souls in goodness, love, and virtue, and their 
representatives. For many centuries, belief was identified 
with faith. A good man must necessarily believe a certain 
number of doctrines, or he could not be a good man. The 
discussions of the past have at last brought about a discrim- 
ination. Correct belief is essential to strong faith, but it 
does not always produce it. I may have a large intellectual 
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scope and not much faith; my heart may not go with my 
intellect; my life may be discordant with my professions. 
Some men at the present time seem to be lacking in belief, 
but they manifest a noble faith in God. He that doeth the 
will, taught Christ, shall enter heaven. 

As a famous preacher has said: “Christian faith is that 
religious element, or believing and uplooking spirit, as espe- 
cially called forth, directed, and shaped by Jesus Christ, by 
his teachings and his character and history and inspiring ap- 
peal and example; taking him for Spiritual Master, as one 
who knew God more profoundly than any other has known 
him,— his purposes, his law, his love.... There must be 
many theologies, but there can be only one Christian re- 
ligion,—a diversity of doctrine, but one faith. .. . Chris- 
tianity abounds in subjects upon which there can be no 
unanimity of opinion, and on which different minds, vari- 
ously constituted and biassed, come to different conélusions. 
... In all the great hours of noble resolve and high aspira- 
tion, or cleansing repentance, or heartfelt prayer, when the 
spirit is wrestling with the soul, and eternal realities grow 
palpable, and the love of God warms the soul, and his grace 
pours into it,—then faith triumphs,” and a man discovers 
that the brotherhood of Christians is infinitely wider than 
he imagined, or had defined by his external marks. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped-for; and it throws 
around us a world of ideas, of visions, of noble dreams. The 
dreams of the noblest of our race become the patterns of 
all. The dreams of one age become the realities of the next. 
It was a dream that sent Columbus across weary wastes of 
water to find a new world. It wasa dream that afterward 
led the Pilgrims to these lonely shores, in pursuit of civil 
and religious liberty. It was a dream of country and insti- 
tutions that hovered over Bunker Hill and quickened the 
ardor of American patriots. It was a dream that caused 
cities to start up on the prairies, and the march of our Re- 
public to conquer wilderness and desert, filling them with 
teeming industry and domestic affection. Dreams of things 
to be, of glories to come, of heights beyond, of justice and 
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greatness,— these have guided our national life to marvel- 
lous honors. In the lives of individuals, it is not the sharp, 
cold minutie of belief, but the dream of honor, of useful- 
ness, of attainment, that, hovering before toiling hands* and 
unquailing hearts, brings victory. In the horizon of the 
youth, such visions shine,— brilliant in aspect, great in re- 
wards, cheering in invitations. You have dreamed of a life 
of usefulness and good name. You have dreamed of a rep- 
utation won by honest titles and genuine claims. You have 
dreamed of « ladder let down from heaven, on which yearly 
blessings of home and social joys ascended and descended. 
Such anticipations, if held in view with unfaltering fervor, 
roll at last their splendor and rapture into actual results, as 
music heard faintly, and banners seen dimly, come steadily 
on, with enlarging volume and sweeping colors, to their 
destination. 

VI. Again, churches tend to simplify the tests of ad- 
mission and the tests of Christian discipleship. The cate- 
chisms have been too long, the articles too many. What 
we want to know is that the individual who takes on the 
name of Christian has at heart a right disposition, a proper 
aim, a sacred hope, a genuine faith. Less and less is assent 
required to elaborate creeds. More and more is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for demanded. I notice this every- 
where, a bright feature of all Christian organizations. More 
and more, persons are rated at their moral worth. More and 
more, the sound sense of humanity links honest, loving souls 
together. Up different paths the children of the heavenly 
Father climb, but on their brows the same consecration 
shines. Welcome this day of frank, tender fraternity, that 
gives me companionship with the faithful everywhere. I 
bid you remember that in this view we see the true com- 


munion of all saints, we trace the real relations of the great 
church. They who share the sentiments and truths that 
have made heroes and reformers of old; they who agree in 
a rich sympathy of spirit and fidelity; they who kindle 
their hopes at the same promises,— all these who embody the 


everlasting love in impulse and deed, worshipping in cathe- 
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dral, chapel, church, or home, known by diverse names, are 
the Christian body of disciples. As one has said, * Wher- 
ever men are praying, loving, trusting, seeking and finding 
God, it is a true bedy, with all its ministries of part to part.” 
The electric flash of this conviction breaks out in a man’s 
mind with joyful illumination. Itstrikes the deep chords of 
human tenderness, and peace prevails. It blends the antag- 
onisms of surface and form into a deep, divine harmony. 
The glorious company, the holy throng of fellowship that 
links the humblest soul to the mightiest intellect. I think 
it must be a source of great delight to all high-minded and 
ingenuous natures that this drawing-together of kindred 
elements in all churches, and of noble elements outside all 
churches, is so fast maturing. It is a union of substance 
aud sound Christianity. It brings into friendly and benefi- 
cent relations the liturgy and the simple prayer, the chorals 
of the cathedral and the chants of the evening vesper, the 
word of the itinerant preacher in Western wilds and the elo- 
quence of city pulpits. It claims in its vast circuit of fel- 
lowship the true, the devout, the gentle, the Christ-like. 
everywhere. Hail to the auspices that star the day and the 
hour! Such a union is strength, is victory. Such a combi- 
nation of moral and spiritual forces will sweep triumphantly 
through the world, redeeming it, saving it. 

VII. Another debt we owe to modern thought. Commun 
life has been made sacred. Has not science shown divinity 
in atoms? Were not the thoughts of preceding ages too 
much fixed on remote heaven? Did not earth receive a 
slight and suspicion? The entranced saint, looking across 
the world, saw in it only snares, temptations, and lures. To 
be rid of the body was to be happy. This, indeed, was a 
grievous wrong to the original teaching of Christ, and sadly 
has mankind suffered from the error. It has produced 
morbid views of duty, flung contempt on the body, and 
discouraged manly use of time’s opportunities. It cast a 
shadow over innocent pleasures, and turned the young blood 
into shrunken veins. Not so now. Religion smiles on 
God's creation, hails the daily task as educational, beholds 
ul life as divinely appointed, and finds God everywhere. 
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Father Taylor, that hearty Methodist soul, said to a friend 
that he once went into a church in Boston where a revival 
was going on, and heard the minister say: “The Lord is in 
Boston now. Jesus is here to-night: he may go away to- 
morrow. Beware, lest you lose this opportunity.” Father 
Taylor, who never feared the face of mortal man, rose in his 
place, and said: “ Brethren, that is not my Jesus. My Jesus 
is always here. He does not come or go.” That is the true 
view of the nearness of the kingdom. The Father is at the 
door of his home,— waiting, waiting, waiting, all the time. 
It is not his going away, but our refusal to turn to him, 
that throws us into guilt and misery. 

Life is full of calls, full of beauty, full of heaven, if we 
will but see and hear. Who can live in such a Sunday as 
this, and not thank God for it, and feel his presence in the 
sky and earth? 

VIII. Behold yet another acquisition. Has not the tone 
of dogmatism and threatening diminished? Yet the strength 
of the gospel is not weakened; nay, rather it is intensified. 
What pulpit now seeks to frighten so much as to persuade ? 
Is not the gentle Saviour. in his pleading, winning aspects, 
presented? Upon the hard heart no hammer of wrath falls, 
but the conquering hand of love is laid there, and shame and 
repentance spring up. Do I say that fear is done away 
with? Do I assert the disuse of command and warning? 
Oh no! But, whereas the wrath was placed first, now it is 
love, and the wicked are melted. The theology of love is 
spreading. Why should it not? It is the one that palpi- 
tates in the New Testament, and throws its currents of life 
through character. God is love. The angels sing it. The 
Holy Catholic Church repeats it. The heart of man re- 
sponds to it, amid tears and prayers. 

A noble heart, a heart all full of love, is the secret of hap- 
piness. It is the guardian of character, the creator of do- 
mestic joy, the leader in reform, the preserver of youth, 
the bestower of genial days on old age. It saves from cyni- 
cism; it keeps the ties of brotherhood strong; it guides ir 


12 
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perplexing situations; it forecasts coming blessings to man- 
kind; it establishes sanity in belief, and impels to good 
works; it is nearest kin to God; it acts as a rectifier of 
errors; it reduces self-conceit; it leads the prodigal home to 
his heavenly Father; it diffuses health through body and 
soul. By it are all things ordered to their best respective 
uses; and through its instrumentality man mourns for the 
departed, while he anticipates reunion. It cannot be bought 
at the places of traffic, yet it is within the purchasing power 
of all. Equalizing all lives by the scale of true merit, under 
its test in the life to come, in many cases, the first shall be 
last and the last first. To the making and moulding of this 
great heart, the theology of love tends, and irresistibly 
works. We are reading in the papers of a man with his 
heart on the wrong side. It has been pushed over from its 
normal place to the opposite side. Very many in this world 
have their hearts on the wrong side in morals, tastes, and 
opinions. Can the loving heart, then, be depended on for 
accuracy? Will it guide us correctly? It will, if helped 
by honest thinking and earnest living. 

The heart must live on something: it cannot exist on 
itself. Deep convictions feed it; grand sentiments enlarge 
it; new truths quicken its life; every fruitage it bears of 
generous affections adds to its power. 

When the days grow wintry, we put more fuel on the fire. 
So, when times are discouraging or bad in character, let us 
heap treasures in the heart. In the days of sleet and snow, 
only the branches are crusted with ice: the roots are warm 
and untouched. So can we keep our affections unchilled, if 
patience and care wrap them well about. 

IX. It is enough if I refer to but one more fact: We see 
reason and emotion more vitally connected than ever before. 
Preachers and theologians have been led to use cautious 
arguments and safe premises. There has always been a 
great deal of loose and dangerous talk from the pulpit, and 
also no little rhapsody from the laity about religious experi- 
ence. The vigilant eye of modern scrutiny has checked it. 
Emotion is at the heart of a vital religious life; but it re- 
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quires sound thought, sense, facts, to guide it. On the other 
hand, intellect alone turns piety into an iceberg, and floats 
it down society. There has been too much religion taken 
on trust, without due examination, not made a part of the 
person; emotional, and therefore transient. We see a re- 
form. Congregations refuse to accept the fine frenzy of a 
minister as evidence of correct statement. The modern 
mind demands reasons, proofs, facts. 

X. In all these modifications. what has Christianity lost ? 
Nothing. She is stronger to-day by all these changes — 
which do not affect the inner realities —than at any previ- 
ous age. True, there seems a decline of interest, but, be- 
lieve me, the forces are shifting and marshalling for a grand 
campaign. God is in it. He sends this modern thought, 
this nineteenth century spirit, and it blends in its last effect 
with the ultimate good of religion. See how boldly we can 
now present religion to the world! It has a foothold in 
reason; it walks the paths of every-day application; it is 
free, and makes free those who accept it. It will achieve 
great victories. Urged on by every consideration of right 
reason and historic impulse, Christianity must prevail. It 
has accepted these modifications: now let its critics join 
hands, and support its cause. Some of you no doubt have 
been distressed at the doubt and scepticism of the times,— 
sometimes it is so shallow and so ignorant and so blind. 
But we do amiss, when we see only ruin and destruction 
in its operations. Perhaps God intends to rouse you, to 
quicken your mind, to make you strengthen the things 
that remain, to build firmer for yourself and the genera- 
tions to come, by these tests and trials of your faith. Look 
at the subject in this light. Think of it as a personal 
matter, and see what your duty is. 

Ah! what nobler labor set to man than the acquisition of 
truth, the reform of errors, the right setting of the jewels 
of everlasting principles? I rejoice to live in these days, 
when, in my humble way, I can speak for the gospel and for 
truth, amid the storm and confusion of doubt. This is my 
practical inference: if Christianity acknowledges so much 
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of a debt, and gracefully accepts the situation, what, then, 
is the debt owed by Modern Thought to Religion? Is it not 
loyalty and hearty following? Shall not the thinker of to- 
day give in his allegiance to the institutions and truths 
that have justified their worth by a survival of the fittest ? 
The debt that Modern Thought owes to Christianity is large. 
Christianity has preserved a shrine for common worship ; 
has transmitted the missionary spirit from age to age; has 
leavened laws and tempered justice; has spoken the consol- 
atory words over millions and millions of graves; has tutored 
the young in virtue’s path, and protected the tempted; has 
crowned old age with a beautiful faith, and sung its psalms 
in the lonely chambers of sickness; has spread the Bible 
throughout all lands, and sounded the tidings of love across 
seas. It has perpetuated a rave of teachers whose great aim, 
amid all errors and shortcomings, has been to deepen right- 
eousness in the lives of men; has carried to the wicked the 
messages of divine pardon, and struck off their fetters. Has 
the modern intellect no admiration for all this? Surely, it 
has. And surely the time is ripening when that sentiment 
will be more generously shown. Let us do our share. Let 
us refrain from over-exaction and hasty criticism and preju- 
dice. The work is strenuous and requiring. Christianity 
needs personal interest, personal effort: from heart to heart, 
the fire must run; and then the whole will be full of enthu- 
siasm and consecration. 


“On mightier wing, in loftier flight, 
From year to year doth knowledge soar ; 
And, as it soars, Religion’s light 
Doth onward grow, from more to more. 


“ More glorious still, as centuries roll, 
New regions blest, new powers unfurled, 
Expanding with the expanding soul, 
Its waters shall o’erflow the world,— 


“ Flow to restore, but not destroy ; 
As when the cloudless lamp of day 
Pours out its flood of light and joy, 
And sweeps each lingering mist away.” 
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CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Impor- 
tance. By Frederick Albert Lange, late Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the Universities of Ztirich and Marburg. Authorized 
translation by Ernest Chester Thomas, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. In three volumes. Vol. II. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 180. 


When the Critique of Pure Reason first appeared, it was 
greeted by the learned world as a production of the schoo! of 
Berkeley. A few scattered thinkers penetrated the tough rind of 
uncouth style in which the labor of a few mouths had wrapped 
the thought of many years; a few ardent pilgrims, like Fichte: 
journeyed to consult the oracle at Kénigsberg; but the great 
proportion of scholars remained quite unconscious that an epoch 
in philosophy had arrived, which could only be compared with 
that of Socrates. The state of things is very different now. In- 
steal of this indifference to Kant, general consent dates the be- 
ginning of modern philosophy from him. It may be even ques- 
tioned whether this reaction has not gone too far, and whether 
the impressiveness of Kant’s method has not concealed from some 
students the inconsistency and incompleteness of his results. It 
sometimes seems to be assumed that the Critique of Pure 
Reason was not only his greatest, but his only work, and that 
the master of the critical philosophy left to the world a counsist- 
ent and solid legacy of healthful scepticism. The study of the 
Critique of Practical Reason and of the Religion within the 
Limits of Pure Reason would reveal a wholly different side of 
the mind of Kant,—the side which first attracted general atten- 
tion, but which has dropped out of notice in the present com- 
manding interest of negative and critical results. 

Reconciliation between these two sides of the master’s mind 
must be regarded as most difficult, yet they are both to be con- 
sidered in estimating his position; and, satisfied as Kant would 


have been to be the acknowledged beginner of a new chapter in 
philosophy, it would have been a deep sorrow to him to have 
his constructive purpose forgotten, while his destructive method 
alone survived. 

It is in its relation to Kant that the History of Materialism, 
of which the second volume has now appeared, finds its centre 
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and its special interest. The first chapters of this volume com- 
plete the survey of materialism in antiquity, and of its course 
until the end of the eighteenth century. They review, with the 
same extraordinary erndition which the first volume displayed, 
the theories of English and French materialism represented by 
such names as Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Lamettrie, and D’Holbach, 
and conclude with the notice of the reaction against materialism 
which began in Germany under the influence of Leibnitz. The 
second of the two books into which the whole work is divided 
begins with Kant, and the greater part of this volume is devoted 
to the exposition of the principles of the critical school, “ against 
which,” Lange is confident, “materialism has no weapons.” 
There are many more exhaustive commentaries on the work of 
Kant, but few which satisfy so completely the need of modera- 
tion and discrimination to which we have referred. The inade- 
quacy of the results of the Practical Reason are keenly pointed 
out (p. 227); and the author’s personal difference from Kant, as 
well as from earlier philosophy, is clearly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing careful summary (p. 211) :— 

“As the judgment of the idea of causality has become so far- 
reaching in its importance, we will not neglect to give here, in 
four short propositions, a summary view of the different doc- 
trines as to this idea, including our own. 

“TI. The Old Metaphysic: The idea of cause springs, not from 
experience, but from the pure reason, and is, thanks to this higher 
origin, valid and applicable even beyond the limits of human ex- 
perience. 

“II. Hume: The idea of cause cannot be derived from the pure 
reason, but rather springs from experience. The limits of its 
application are doubtful, but at all events it cannot be applied to 
anything that transcends our experience. 

“TII. Kant: The idea of cause is « primary idea of the pure 
reason, and as such underlies our whole experience. For this 
reason, therefore, it has unlimited validity in the sphere of expe- 
rience, but beyond it has no meaning. 

“TV. The writer: The idea of cause is rooted in our organiza- 
tion, and is, in point of the disposition to it, before all experience. 
For this very reason, it has unlimited validity in the sphere of 
experience, but beyond it absolutely uo meaning.” 

From this point, the historical sketch proceeds with less detail. 
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It notices how “ England, France, and the Netherlands, the true 
homes of modern philosophy, retired toward the end of the last 
century from the theatre of metaphysical war.” It comments on 
the very extraordinary fact that, “since Hume, England has pro- 
duced no great philosopher, unless we concede this rank to the 
acute and energetic Mill.” It reviews the extreme results of ma- 
terialism reached in Germany by Feuerbach, Biichner, and Mole- 
schott, and criticises with the vigor of a master the insufliciency 
of these interpretations. “Germany,” it eloquently asserts, “can 
never surrender itself to this-materialism. The old creative im- 
pulse will not rest. Germany is the only country in the world 
where the apothecary cannot make up a prescription without 
being conscious of the relation of his activity to the constitution 
of the universe. It is an ideal trait that gave us, during the 
profoundest stagnation of philosophy, at least the materialistic 
controversy, as a reminder to the easily contented masses of 
the ‘educated’ that, outside the daily habit of labor and exper- 
iment, there lies still an infinite realm to wander through, which 
refreshes the mind and ennobles the soul.” A final chapter con- 
siders the new development of materialism, which has proceeded 
not from the side of philosophy, but from that of natural science. 
Here, again, in addition to a most accurate historical survey of 
the various altomistic theories, the most telling blow of criticism 
is at once unhesitatingly struck. “The whole problem of force 
and matter,” the volume justly concludes, “runs into a problem 
of the theory of knowledge” (p. 396). 

It is not surprising that this work should have grown at once 
famous in Germany, and should have received careful translation. 
It is a masterpiece of thoroughness, and an example of good Ger- 
man literary style. Yet, in reading the translation, we are once 
more impressed with the extreme difficulty of rendering German 
thought into readable English. The task is here exceptionally 
well done, yet there are not a few passages where one is inclined 
to turn to the original for understanding of the translation. If 
this difficulty is inevitable, it is a sad obstacle to the diffusion of 
higher knowledge. For the present, the great proportion of stu- 
dents of philosophy among us have no alternative but to follow 
one or another leader of the English school, and, under such 
leadership, hover but vaguely round the region which they long to 
penetrate. A great work waits here for the translator, commenta- 
tor, and adapter; and these functions, which have hitherto be«n 
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regarde] as the humblest which scholars can undertake, should be 
recognized as worthy of the best effort and deserving the utmost 


gratitude. ¥. G. PF. 


Manuale di Storia Religiosa. Per le Scuvle e le Famiglie. 

Milano. 1880. 

There lately appeared in Milan, under the above title, an 
abridged history, mainly Biblical and wholly religious in char- 
acter, compiled by Fanny Paira and F. Bracciforti, Professor of 
the Royal Institute of Technology and of the Scientific and Lit- 
erary Academy of Milan. Of Professor Bracciforti, it is unnec- 
essary to speak, as our readers are already acquainted with him 
from his letters in this Review ; and that Fanny Paira is asso- 
ciated with him is sufficient guarantee that she is competent to 
what she has undertaken. 

While looking through this manual, it has occurred to us to 
express the hope that something of the kind may be prepared 
for our children. The large amount of reading contained within 
the lids of the Bible is, we fear, often discouraging to them. 
They hardly know where to begin, nor what portions it is profit- 
able to choose. If we wish our children, with their intellectual 
and physical drill, to have some opportunity for moral and relig- 
ious instruction, does it not behoove us to simplify and render 
ittractive Bible-reading, as a means of the inspiration to effort 
for a pure and holy life? Earnest men and women of other 
lands have felt the need of this divine influence for the young, 
and have been persuaded that they were far more likely to gain 
familiarity with the spirit and teaching of the Bible from an 
abridgment than from its entire contents. 

The manual already referred to is such an abridgment. The 
compilers say in their preface: — 


In the desire of providing for the profound need felt at the present 
time, in Italy, of a manual of religious and Biblical instruction, severed 
from abstract dogmatism and fabulous accounts which are repugnant to 
the moral sense and to conscience, we offer the present historical com- 
pendium to mothers, and to all who desire to give to the young a wise 
education, profoundly religious no less than enlightened. This little 
volume contains an epitome of the most salutary admonitions and the 
most edifying narratives found in the Bible. It notices also the princi- 
pal religions not Christian, and is in substance the translation of a man- 
ual by Em. Martig, recently published in Switzerland, and adopted in the 
government schools of that country. We have, however, thought it 
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proper to draw the reader’s attention to the legendary character of some 
of the relations, the more to convince him that the immortal value of 
religion in kind, and of Christianity in an especial sense, is not in the 
* letter which killeth, but in the spirit which giveth life.” 

May the divine benediction accompany this humble work, in order 
that it may contribute to the progress of the reign of God, and the en- 
lightenment and good of humanity in our beautiful and dear Italy. 


This manual is a volume of about two hundred pages, and is 
divided into five principal parts. Part first consists of selections 
from the Old Testament, beginning with Abraham, and continued 
through all its books, giving the Bible account of the main actors 
in the events recorded in their pages. Purt second gives an 
aecount of the life and ministry of Jesus Christ, the first chapter 
heing devoted to his precursor, John the Baptist. Part third 
contains the greater number of the parables, and is 2 summary of 
the teachings of Christ. Part fourth gives a brief history of the 
Christian religion from a rationalistic stand-point, of the public 
activity of Jesus during his ministry, and of the work of the 
disciples after the death of their Master. There are also in this 
division notices of some of the early Christian martyrs, as Poly- 
carp, Perpetua, and others, of the rise of monachism, and of 
the course of Christianity in the Roman Empire. Part fifth is a 
short account of other religions,— fetichism, the Semitic religions, 
that of the ancient Egyptians, of the Chinese, the Parsees, the re- 
ligions of India, of the ancient Germans, Greeks, Romans, and of 
Mohammedanism. M. B. P. 


The North Americans of Antiquity. Their Origin, Migrations, 
and Type of Civilization considered. By John T. Short. Har- 
per & Brothers. 1880. 

The antiquity of the North Americans is gradwily emerging 
from the darkness which has until quite recently enveloped it. 
Still there is uncertainty concerning the beginnings of American 
history, as concerning the earliest perio Is of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Trojan history. But this uncertainty, which universally at- 
taches to the antiquity of all peoples, does not render investi- 
gation wholly unsatisfactory. In fact, the results of scientitic 
inquiry in regard to the antiquity of America have been ex- 
tremely interesting. In no field have the archeologist, the histo- 
riographer, and the geologist worked with greater assiduity or 
with more gratifying results. But «a few years ago, it was be- 
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lieved that North American history dated from the discoveries 
of Columbus. That an advanced stage of civilization had pre- 
ceded the occupation of North America by the savage Indian 
was not dreamed of by writers on this subject. But we are now 
in possession of trustworthy evidence which indicates that this 
continent was inhabited by a people —or peoples— in a civilized 
state at least three thousand years ago. The recent discoveries 
made in the regions occupied by the Mound-builders and the 
Cliff-dwellers show that we have abundant material all about us 
to engage the attention of the antiquarian. Strange to say, in 
all of these researches, the North American Indian is not of the 
least service. He is absolutely without a history that can be 
known from his traditions or anything that belongs to him. The 
truth is, he has no traditions nor anything else that will throw 
light upon his past. We have no reliable means of knowing how 
long the Indian was in possession of this continent. It is certain 
that he was fully established here when the Scandinavian voy- 
nger, Thorwald Ericson, reached the coast of New England in 
the year 1002. It is also pretty certain that the mounds of the 
United States were abandoned more than eight hundred years 
ago, as trees have been found growing upon some of these 
mounds, with eight hundred annual rings. 

It seems evident that the Mound-builders were one people, 
separated over a large territory, having the same religion and, 
perhaps, the same general government. As proof of their civili- 
zation, the evidence is sufficient to show that their scientific and 
mathematical knowledge was considerable. They could compute 
areas, and hence must have been possessed of regular scales of 
measurement and the means of determining angles. The art of 
painting was most certainly practised by this prehistoric people. 
This is shown not only by the decoration of pottery, but in ideal 
paintings, “which they spread out upon the smooth faces of rocky 
walls overhanging the rivers.” 

The civilization of this people is further evinced by the tender- 
ness with which they regarded their offspring. This tenderness 
is shown by the many beautiful vessels, “of strange and artistic 


forms,” which have been found accompanying the skeletons of 
children. They evidently made a great deal of religious cere- 
monies, and may have practised human sacrifice at one period in 
their history. They probably worshipped the sun and other 
celestial bodies. 
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The author of this work is exceedingly careful as to data, and 
never suffers himself to rest a supposition upon anything but 
scientific facts. In speaking of the geologic evidence of man’s 
antiquity on this continent, he says, “ When a competent geolo- 
gist is not present to examine a fossil in sit, and report intelli- 
gently upon its position and surroundings, the case must remain 
open to suspicion.” Unfortunately for science, this is the weak 


, 


point in most of the reputed * finds” which are cited as evidence 
in this field. 

There is an interesting chapter giving the diversity of opinion 
us to the origin of the ancient Americans, and also one viewing 
the subject from a scientific stand-point, in which the theories of 
evolution on special creation are considered, The conclusion is 
that the ancient Americans were Eastern immigrants, from what 
point cannot be known. The spirit throughout the work is that 
of an inquirer, not that of an advocate. The remains of the 
Cliff-dwellers and the wonderful relics found in Mexico are 
carefully considered and finely illustrated. The book deals with 
a very interesting subject in a most fascinating manner, and will 
doubtless have a wide circulation. G. M. R. 


Key-Notes. By L. 8S. Bevington. London: C. Kegan Paul & 

Co. 1879. pp. xil., 137. 

A brief notice of this little volume of poems in a recent num- 
ber of the Westminster Review prophesies of the author that, 
“if he is a young man, he may succeed”; and concludes with 
the very just remark that “the book certainly shows one of the 
rarest qualities in moderr poetry,—thought.” The prophecy, we 
trust, will hold good, although the author happens to be, not a 
young man, but 2 young woman. Since the publication of Key- 
Notes, Miss Bevington has made herself known to a wider circle 
of readers on both sides of the Atlantic, by two remarkable arti- 
cles, entitled “Mr. Mallock and Modern Atheism,” in the Wine- 
teenth Century, and by several contributions to the philosophical 
journal, Mind. In the volume before us, Miss Bevington sends us 
“Some Key-Notes of Life’s Journeying Moods,” which she thus 
characterizes in her “ Dedication ” : — 

* Touched one by one, they scarcely modulate,— 
These several strains; no hint connects their tones ; 
This half effaces that with new intent ; 
And yet the sum of them together cast 
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Makes just one questioning dissonance, such chord 
As symbolizes best unfinished life, 

Unanswered askings, and unyielded hope ; 

But tends, prophetic, toward a tarrying close 

In chastened minor.” 

In the closing poem, she says, as regards our moral and relig- 

ious needs: — 

“ We want a gospel that is not a lie, 

Nor will be proved one in to-morrow’s light; 
Yet no severe negation, to undo 
The meaning of the world for those who toil; 
No utterance, however propped with proof, 
That shall untune the heart, or paralyze 
Men’s will to live.” 

Altogether these poems are full of fresh and vigorous thought, 
and eminently bracing and healthy in tone; no beery dregs of 
philosophic despair, no morbid secretions of pessimistic spleen, 
but the goodly fruitage of ideal sentiment wedded to modern 
science. We commend them to our readers, both for what they 
ure and for what they promise, and shall feel ourselves fully jus- 
tified in indulging in harsh criticism if Miss Bevington ever at- 
tempts to entertain us with mediocre poetry. We have little 
fear, however, of being forced into this ungracious attitude. E. 
A Memoir of John Lowell, Jr. By Edward Everett. Delivered 

at the Odeon in Boston, Dee. 31, 1839, as the Introduction to 

the Lectures on Mr. Lowell’s Foundation. Reprinted. Boston. 

December, 1879. 

This is a timely and wise reprint of a tribute to a philanthropic 
man, coming from the lips of the golden-mouthed orator, Edward 
Everett. 

We have often retiected upon these Lowell Lectures in Boston, 
und the good they have continually done to all classes. While 
the showy declaimer of- the hour has passed away from his 
fluctuating audiences, these carnest people have sat there even- 
ing after evening, and listened to delightful and profound lect- 
ures upon all the best themes that the mind can desire. We 
have often asked whence these privileges came? Who was the 
donor, well known once, but forgotten perhaps by this new gen- 
eration ? 

This pamphlet tells the whole story,— revives old memories, 
and makes us feel anew the great debt which this community has 
ever owed to the name of Lowell. 
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This honored man, John Lowell, Jr., conceived the idea of this 
noble bequest to Boston while on a journey in the far East; and 
there is something striking in the picture of this son of New 
England, exhausted by exposure and disease, sitting down among 
the magnificent ruins of Thebes, and, in the contemplation of 
death in a foreign land, making this munificent bequest of 
$250,000 to the city of Boston for these very “ Lowell Lectures” 
which our people enjoy to-day! 

Well did Mr. Everett deem that the memoir of this remarkable 
benefactor should be the first lecture mn the course. And so, in 
his graceful and eloquent speech, he told the audience of Mr. 
Lowell, his family, their early services to the Republic, his own 
youthful aspirations, fine tastes, and posts of honor and reward, 
the loss of his wife and children, the loneliness, and the thirst for 
knowledge, which led him to travel to the remotest parts of the 
world; and then spoke of his last thought for Boston, when the 
world was fading away from his dying eyes. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. Year 
ending September, 1879. Boston. 

This report brings afresh to our minds the great work so 
nobly inaugurated and carried on by Dr. Howe, and it is a satis- 
faction to see how ably it is continued under the direction of 
Professor Anagnos, the son-in-law of Dr. Howe, and his accom- 
plished wife. 

The pamphlet opens with the report of the Trustees, whose 
names command public contidence; and then we have the report 
of Professor Auagnos, the Director. This report, though giving 
necessary statements, contains much more than statistics. It is 
full of earnestness, clear-headed zeal, and practical wisdom. 
When we see how much wise study and reflection the writer has 


applied to the great work of educating the blind, we are ready 
to exclaim, “ Would that children in the possession of all their 
faculties in our public schools could be as well trained as these 
blind girls and boys”! All honor to this noble Institution, which 
has sent out so many unfortunates to find their sphere in the 
work-day world! 


Annual Report of the Woman’s Educational Association. For 
the year ending January, 1880. 


This interesting report shows us the valuable work these ladies 
are accomplishing. It touches upon the Harvard Examinations 
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the Woman’s Laboratory of the Institute of Technology, indus- 
trial and household chemistry for women, the Boston Cooking 
School, the School of Art Needle-work, etc. All these new 
openings for women have been brought about by the energy of 
this association and the generosity of its donors. 


Phocylides. Poem of Admonition. With Introduction and 
Commentaries by J. B. Feuling, Ph.D., A.O.S.S. Translated 
by H. D. Goodwin. Andover: Warren H. Draper. 

The Preface to this little book, we think the best part of it. 
The writer is so full of enthusiasm for classic literature, and 
launches so sharply his arrows of hot zeal against “the ignorant 
rabble that hoot and despise Latin and Greek studies” that we 
are forced to admire his spirit. 

The poem does not inspire us with so much admiration as it 
does himself. It is sententious, but not remarkably poetic, and 
bears no comparison with the so-called Proverbs of Solomon in 
wisdom or moral beauty. It reminds us somewhat of Epictetus, 
but the sayings are not so striking as his. The notes at the end 
of the little book are valuable and interesting like the Preface. 
Natural Science and Religion. Two lectures delivered to the 

Theological School at Yale College, by Asa Gray. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, 1880. 

Dr. Gray has not only a national, but a European reputation, as 
an eminent botanist at Harvard University, and also as a calm 
and accomplished observer in other fields of science which he 
chooses to enter. He was one of the earliest receivers of the 
theory of Evolution as propounded by Darwin; and, while he ad- 
vocates it with great calmness and force in these lectures as in 
his other writings, he is no dogmatist, and by no means denies 
to those who are not convinced of the cogency of the arguments 
which evolutionists offer, founded upon facts which all admit, 
the possession of scientific minds. Indeed, Dr. Gray would not 
place evolution among the “demonstrated” sciences, as Huxley 
does, but maintains its very great probability when the facts are 
fairly canvassed. 

The purpose of the lectures is to show that science has made 
great progress in many important principles within the last half- 
century, and that neither religion, nor the Christian religion, has 
anything to fear from this progress, nor from the theory of 
evolution, should it be established as scientific law. He is a re- 
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ceiver of the Evangelical view of Christianity, and his faith in 
it is not shaken by his acceptance of the theory of evolution. It 
is very probable that Dr. Gray is a better botanist than theolo- 
gian or logician. It would not be difficult to ask him some ques- 
tions which he would find it very difficult to answer without 
impinging pretty crushingly upon one or the other class of his 
opinions. Yale has set a good example by introducing lectures 
of this class into her theological department. These subjects are 
to take the place of discussions about the age and value of the 

Hebrew vowel-points and various readings for some years to 

come, and the readings of the rocks is taking precedence of the 

readings of parchments. 

The Harvard Register. 

A valuable periodical, containing articles concerning the gov- 
ernment of the college, the methods of work, choice of studies, 
the various schools, the professorships, salaries, library, observa- 
tory, bequests, and other matters of interest, besides articles on 
general subjects of education. The second number of this paper 
contains President Eliot’s annual report in full. 

An Involuntary Voyage. By Lucien Biart. Translated from 
the French by Mrs, Cashel Hoey and Mrs. John Lillie. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A lively and bright book. 

History of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Vol. IL. 
Part II. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

This number opens with the ferment of the Revolution and 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia. Mrs. Lamb stands up 
for New York with her accustomed spirit, and makes her por- 
traitures of men and things with her usual vigor and brillianey. 
Public Worship. A Sermon preached at the South Congrega- 

tional Church. By Edward E. Hale. January. 1880. 

This sermon is graphic, warm, and direct from the heart of the 
preacher. The people must have left the church better wor- 
shippers for having heard it. 
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Discussions in History and Theology. By George P. Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


The Story of Religion in England. A Book for Young Folk. By 
Brooke Herford, author of Travers Madge, a Memoir; Barnes’ History of 
Lancashire, ete. Second edition. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 188/ 
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Life: Its True Genesis. By R. W. Wright.’ New York: G. P. Put- 
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